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RECENT GERMAN DISCUSSIONS ON THE ATONEMENT.* 

In these days, when so many students of theology are, year 
by year, in increasing numbers, flocking to the universities of 
Germany, and studying the productions of its fertile thinkers, 
the University of Erlangen is one that has become, of late, a 
very favorite resort for this purpose. Many reasons might be 
assigned for this. For one thing, the place possesses no small 
attractions of an external kind. <A quiet country town of North- 
ern Bavaria, it lies amid pleasant and picturesque scenery, just 
where the last spurs and outlines of the Bohemian mountains 
sink in gentle fir-clad undulations to the plain; where the slug- 
gish Regnitz flows northward to swell the upper waters of the 
Main; and is not far from the romantic tract of country which 
is somewhat extravagantly dignified by the name of Franconian 
Switzerland, nor from the grander scenery of the Fichtelgebirge. 
Nor is the surrounding country destitute of historic associations 
of great interest. The grand old imperial free city of Nurem- 
berg, with its two cathedrals, its quaint old houses, and its moated 
walls and towers—seeming like a fragment of the middle ages 
preserved intact to our day, to remind one vividly of the days 
when Gustavus Adolphus held the city against the hosts of Wal- 
lenstein, or when Luther preached and Albert Diirer painted 
within its walls—is within easy reach of Erlangen; while the 
episcopal city of Bamberg and the princely residence of Baireuth 
are not much further off. Altogether, in outward respects, Er- 
langen is a place where a summer may be very pleasantly spent, 
and where the aspects of German life, in town and country, may 
be observed free from the disturbing influence of tourists and 
travelers. And then, too, in its university, it possesses attrac- 
tions of a high order for the theologian. It may be said to be 
the head-quarters of the modern Lutheran orthodoxy. The theo- 
logical faculty, though not very large numerically, can boast of 
several men both able and eminent in their respective branches. 
Among these are Delitzsch,one of the greatest Hebraists of the 
present day, and well known as the author of excellent comment- 
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aries on various parts of the Old and New Testaments; Thom- 
asius, one of the best modern systematic divines in the Lutheran 
Church; Herzog, the accomplished editor of the valuable theo- 
logical encyclopedia known by his name, and Hofmann, who is, 
perhaps, the most original, acute, and profound thinker of them 
all. His most important contribution to theology, as yet, is the 
Schrifibeweis, or “Scriptural Proof,’ as he calls it, which, though 
modestly designated on the title-page only “a theological essay,” 
extends to the formidable size of three thick, closely-printed oc- 
tavo volumes, and is virtually a complete system of theology. 
This is, we say, his most important work as yet, for he is at 
present engaged in another on the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, which bids fair, if completed on the scale on which it is 
begun, to attain at least an equal extent and importance. The 
former work, however, possesses an interest for the student, not 
only as containing the views taken of the entire body of Divine 
truth by an earnest and highly-gifted mind, but, also, because it 
has given rise to a large amount of discussion in Germany on the 
fundamental article of the Christian faith—the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We intend here to attempt a sketch of the contro- 
versy on this great doctrine that has been carried on in Ger- 
many in connection with Hofmann’s views, as set forth in the 
Schriftbeweis, in the hope that it may prove both interesting and 
instructive to call attention to some of the recent aspects that 
have been assumed on the Continent by this great question, so 
much canvassed in some quarters in our own country. 

Now, in the outset of such a sketch, it is of no small import- 
ance, for the right understanding of the controversy in question, 
to see with some clearness its position in the general movement 
or current of thought—to have a general view of the lay of the 
country, as it were, before we descend to a more particular sur- 
vey. The whole history of religious discussion may be regarded 
as one long warfare, or campaign, in which truth and falsehood 
are the great opposing powers. ‘The scene is, at the first glance, 
confused enough. There seems to be an endless variety of com- 
batants, arrayed under different standards, or under none at all— 
some moving in one direction and some in another; some waver- 
ing and halting between the two sides; some falling away sud- 
denly' from one or another, others gradually and unconsciously 
moving off from those with whom they formerly stood, one band 
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meeting another, with varying success, at point or positions of 
more or less importance and value for either side. Here we see 
an obstinate struggle for a position of very small importance, 
and there the key of the whole country may be lightly given up 
with little thought of its value. To understand aright the mean- 
ing and bearing of any one of these conflicts, it were well, if 
possible, to discover their place in the general plan of the cam- 
paign. What, then, let us ask, is the position of Hofmann and 
his system in the general map or chart of theological opinion, and 
in what direction are he and his opponents respectively moving ? 

It is well known to all, who are at all acquainted with the pres- 
ent state of theology in Germany, that whereas at one time 
Rationalism, with few exceptions, almost universally prevailed, 
now this enemy of the truth has been, to a very large extent, 
overcome; and the general teaching—leaving out of view Strauss 
and the Tiibingen school, with a few other yet remaining ad- 
herents of the old Rationalism—is evangelical and orthodox. 
This is undoubtedly true; but while the modern teachers of the- 
ology are certainly orthodox, as compared with the preceding 
Rationalism, we must further recognize the fact that they are 
not all equally so, as compared with one another, or with the 
standard that would be applied by the great body of Evangelical 
Christians in this country. We may distinguish among them two, 
or perhaps three, general types of character. One of these may 
be regarded as the successor of Schleiermacher—not, indeed, as 
occupying his position or maintaining his views, but as having 
advanced from the start made by him, and in the line in which 
he showed the way to a much more evangelical position than 
he ever attained; for the great merit and historical importance 
of Schleiermacher seems to us to have lain in this, that he was 
instrumental in first turning the tide of battle and giving it an 
impulse in an evangelical direction. His own system contained 
many rationalistic and mystic elements, and, judged of by an 
abstract standard, would be reckoned heterodox enough; and so, 
too,.that school of theology which we may call generally, and in 
the mass, that of his followers is characterized by some laxity and 
boldness of speculation; but it is now of a much more sound 
and evangelical character than Schleiermacher’s own, and, what- 
ever may be its defects, the barometer is, so to speak, rising, not 
falling; and it seems to be advancing to a better and healthier 
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faith than ever, having learned, in the conflict with Rationalism, 
to hate and avoid that cold, hard dogmatism which in Germany 
was the immediate precursor of the reign of Rationalism. This 
school comprises such names as Neander, Ullmann, Tholuck, 
Nitzsch, Dorner, etc., but it is, of course, from its nature, more 
of a general tendency than of any special set of opinions that 
holds such men together. 

With another party, again, the reaction against Rationalism 
has been much more complete and rapid, and has led to a re- 
vival of the original Lutheran system, as elaborated by the di- 
vines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The theo- 
logians of this class take their stand on the symbolical books of 
the Reformation, and give to them an authority which almost 
verges on the supremacy of Scripture; and in doctrine, judged 
by our standard, they err as much by excess as the other school 
err by defect, holding baptismal regeneration, consubstantiation, 
and all the extreme views of Luther on the authority of the 
Church and its ministers. This school may be represented by 
such men as Hengstenberg, Keil, Kurtz, Thomasius, and others— 
men whom we can not but hold in high esteem for their eminent 
services on behalf of the truth, but in whom there is much of 
a confessional, a ritual, in a word, a High Church spirit, with 
which we can not sympathize. The true ideal of a revived ortho- 
doxy would lie between the two extremes, relying less on specu- 
lation than the former, and less on Church authority than the 
latter, and more simply and exclusively on Scripture, thoroughly 
and exactly understood, than either. Such we may see exem- 
plified in such men as Schmid and Beck, of Tiibingen, and may, 
perhaps, be regarded as a third form of theological thought be- 
sides the other two. 

Now, the first of these schools, if we may so call them, stands, 
it will be evident, in the most close and vital connection with the 
general current of thought of the present age. It is quite in 
harmony with it, and can easily adopt its garb and form so as to 
be at once intelligible and acceptable to it. But it is otherwise 
with the Lutheranism of the other school. It has been attained 
by a violent reaction, and must, almost of necessity, take the 
form of opposition, and protest against all the current modes of 
thought and speculation. Not only Rationalism, but every other 
form of doctrine that falls short of the Augsburg Confession, are 
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regarded simply as enemies; and there seems to be something 
forced or artificial in such a position, and little room for sympa- 
thy with the prevailing tendencies of the age. But the attract- 
ive power of current modes of thought is continually acting on 
a party resisting or standing aloof. The influence of the impulse 
imparted to theology by Schleiermacher is felt even by the ex- 
treme party, and is, now and then, drawing some from it toward 
itself. The new Lutheran school have felt this even where they 
are strongest. Baumgarten has been influenced by it; and in Er- 
langen, which is one of the great strongholds of Lutheranism, 
Hofmann, whose speculations seem to be due to the same kind of 
influence, has become involved in a controversy with the most 
eminent men of his own school. 

This, which is but a very rough and general outline of the 
various theological schools on the Continent, may convey a sub- 
stantially correct idea of the position and movement of Hof- 
mann’s theology, and of the nature of the discussions to which 
it has given rise. It would seem to be due very much to the 
influence of that mode of thought and theological atmosphere, if 
we may so say, that has prevailed in Germany since the time of 
Schleiermacher, and to be a movement, at least, in that direction. 
Hence, the more severe among his critics have not scrupled to 
regard his system as essentially rationalistic. He has been called, 
as he says, to answer charges that his doctrine on the Atone- 
nent and Justification is “ Romish, Osiandrian, Socinian, mystical, 
rationalistic, and Schleiermacherian;’’ and Philippi, referring to 
the downfall of Schleiermacher’s system, and presaging a like fate 
“or Hofmann’s nearly related one, has quoted the words in Acts v, 
J: “ Behold the feet of them that have buried thy husband are at 
thy door, and shall carry thee out.” Such statements are, doubt- 
less, exaggerated, or, at least, rest on the controversial practice, 
too commonly employed, of holding a man responsible for all the 
consequences that may be drawn from his statements. Still, they 
indicate, as it were, the line on which the opinions in question 
move, while more exact inquiry must determine the precise point 
on the line, whether nearer or further from the center of truth 
at which the respective parties stand. 

It was quite natural that a work containing such a system, 
and coming from one of the orthodox school of revived Luther- 
anism, should excite much attention, and raise much opposition 
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among the adherents of that party. The works named at the 
head of this article are but a few out of a very large number that 
have been written on this controversy, some bearing more gener- 
ally on Hofmann’s method and system as a whole, and others 
more especially on his doctrine of the Atonement, which is both in 
itself the most important and the chief point in which he has de- 
viated from the current orthodoxy. Hofmann himself does not 
admit that he has departed essentially from the standards of the 
Lutheran Church. He is still a true son of that Church, and while 
admitting that the form in which he has put his theology is a new 
one, and different from that of the common orthodoxy, he main- 
tains that he retains all that is essential in the old doctrine, and 
that he has but given a better and more Scriptural form to the 
substance of what is put in language which he rejects in the 
symbolical books. He entitles his reply to his accusers, “ De- 
fense of a new way of teaching the old truth,’ and employs, as 
a motto, these words of Bengel: “ Adhue non ea Scripture viguit 
experientia et intelligentia in ecclesia, que in ipsa Scriptura of- 
fertur.’” As Hofmann has been both assailed and defended by 
men of the Lutheran school, the controversy has turned, more than 
is common in Germany, on the consistency of his doctrines with 
the standards of the Church, and has brought out, incidentally, 
much interesting materials in the testimony of the German Re- 
formers on the subject of the Atonement. In defending his ortho- 
doxy, Hofmann takes his stand on the principle that no symbolical 
books can be regarded as authoritative on questions which were 
not before their authors, and intended to be decided by them; and 
contends that, as the question of the mode of the Atonement had 
never been discussed in the Church before the Reformation, 
the Lutheran Confessions can only be held binding in their 
statements of the fact, and not in their explanations of the man- 
ner of the Atonement. The principle itself is a true and most 
important one; for it is the only one on which symbolical books 
can be at once honestly and intelligently subscribed; and, in gen- 
eral, we think Hofmann’s views of the position and authority of 
Church standards much more satisfactory than those of his oppo- 
nents who seem often to lay too much stress on an appeal to 
human standards, as compared with an appeal to the Word of 
God. Such standards can but at best ground an argumentum 
ad hominem; Scripture alone can furnish a proof absolutely con- 
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clusive and decisive. Whether or not Hofmann does not press a 
true principle too far, in defending his own variations by it, is, of 
course, another question; and here, we think, he is decidedly in the 
wrong. Besides others outside, all Hofmann’s colleagues at Er- 
langen, with the exception of Herzog, who belongs to the Re- 
formed, not to the Lutheran Church, have expressed their opinion 
in this controversy. Professor Schmid has appeared in his de- 
fense ; Thomasius has published a pamphlet against him, to which 
Harnack, another of the professors, has appended a postscript; 
and the discussions on this subject have furnished the occasion 
of Delitzsch’s valuable “Commentary on the Hebrews,” in an 
appendix to which he has entered into the question at issue. 
But, without entering into further details of the controversy, 
let us come now to an account of what Hofmann’s views on the 
Atonement really are, premising, first, a few words on the general 
character and method of the system developed in the Schrift- 
beweis; for his method is somewhat peculiar, and has been 
made the object of attack no less than the special contents of 
his system. In it, too, we may observe that the influence of the 
Schleiermacher school has been, whether consciously or not, at 
work. The grand characteristic of Schleiermacher’s method is, 
that he develops his system from the religious consciousness, 
instead of taking it directly from Scripture. The feeling of 
absolute dependence is, with him, the foundation of all religion, 
and on this foundation he constructs his entire system of the- 
ology. Hofmann’s method is so far similar, that he regards the 
proper business of the theologian to be the analysis and develop- 
ment of the Christianity that exists in himself as a Christian; 
and theology consists in the scientific expression of that which 
makes a man a Christian: “I, the Christian, am to me, the theo- 
logian, the most proper object of my science.” His method dif- 
fers from Schleiermacher’s in postulating as the foundation of his 
system, not a mere feeling, but a fact; namely, the believer’s fel- 
lowship with God in Jesus Christ. And, besides, his theology is 
not merely subjective ; for, when he has completed the analysis 
and development of this primary fact, and expanded it into a sys- 
tem, he admits the necessity of testing the result by an appeal 
to Scripture, and if, in any particular, his system should be found 
to be contradicted or unsupported by Scripture, he allows that 
there must have been some error in the process, and that it must 
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be corrected and remodeled to be brought into accordance with 
Scripture. He uses Scripture as a test, and he brings the theory 
he has constructed to that test in the most conscientious and 
painstaking way. We do not intend to enter into the merits or 
defects of this method of Hofmann’s, as that would lead us too 
far away from our present purpose. The reader will find a criti- 
cism upon it in an article by Professor Dieckhoff, which was trans- 
lated in a former number of this Review, No. xxxvii, July, 1861. 
We do not regard this article as altogether fair to Hofmann’s 
system; but, still, as the criticism of an adversary, it will 
a pretty correct notion of its general character. 

We refer to this matter, just now, chiefly to explain the some- 
what peculiar plan and title of the book in which Hofmann’s sys- 
tem is contained. The title, “Der Schriftbeweis’—the Scrip- 
tural Proof—describes very exactly its contents, for nearly the 
whole of it is occupied in bringing the theological system of the 


give 


author to the test of Scripture, and establishing its consistency 
with its teaching. After some preliminary observations, he pro- 
ceeds at once to give a complete statement of his system, which, 
being a mere statement, without explanation or defense, occupies 
comparatively few pages; and then he addresses himself to his 
main task of comparing each of its parts in detail with the teach- 
ing of Seripture. The nature of his plan does, we think, lead 
him to occupy a somewhat false position in relation to Scripture, 
as if his task were merely to show that Scripture contains noth- 
ing inconsistent with his system, instead of positively educing it 
from Scripture, and thus he is more liable than a different method 
would have made him, to the temptation of employing a forced 
exegesis to make Scripture speak in accordance with what he has 
previously arrived at as the result of his thinking. But, with 
this drawback, it must be admitted that his work is an admirable 
specimen of the mode of employing the Bible as the test and 
proof of a doctrinal system. It is favorably distinguished from 
some modern English productions of similar views to his on the 
Atonement, by the fullness and thoroughness with which he enters 
into the Scriptural evidence on the subject. He does not deal, 
as is too often the case, in mere vague and misty generalities, 
or merely content himself with adducing a few isolated texts as 
passages. He takes into view the whole teaching of the Bible in 


all its parts, as one grand consistent whole, and he examines, with 
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the utmost critical and exegetical minuteness, every passage that 
at all bears on the point that may be considered. Thus, for in- 
stance, in discussing the question of the Atonement, which oc- 
cupies the greater part of the second voluine, he enters into a 
complete discussion of the sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment, then takes up the Messianic Psalms and the prophecies in 
Isaiah liii, and then, passing to the New Testament, he subjects 
to a thorough criticism every passage, first in the Gospels, and 
then in the Epistles, that refers in any way to the death of 
Christ. His expositions are invariably very instructive and sug- 
gestive, though not always quite trustworthy, as he is apt to be 
led away by his own extreme acuteness and ingenuity; and some- 
times his explanation of a passage that seems to tell against his 
theory, looks very much like explaining it away. 

But we must attempt now to give a statement, as exact and 
distinct as possible, of what Hofmann’s theory on the subject of 
the Atonement actually is, after which we shall have some re- 
marks to make on its excellencies and defects. Now, in order 
to understand aright any theory on this subject, especially when 
it forms a part of so consistent a system of theology as that of 
Hofmann, we are thrown back on the consideration of a previ- 
ous subject, the views entertained on the natural state of man 
as fallen, from which he is redeemed by the death of Christ. 
For the whole scheme of salvation, of which the Atonement 
forms the center and heart, is a remedial scheme, and as such 
it has a proportion and correspondence to the disease for which 
the remedy is provided. According to the nature of the disease, 
is the nature of the remedy, and according to what men’s ideas 
are of the nature of the disease, will be, for the most part, their 
opinions of the nature of the remedy. This is a well-known 
principle, and the truth of it is illustrated not only in the evan- 
gelical scheme of doctrine, but in all the more complete and con- 
sistent systems, more or less erroneous, that have been opposed 
to it. And it is the more important to act on this principle in 
judging of such a system as Hofmann’s, for otherwise we are 
very apt to be perplexed and misled by his peculiar terminology, 
which is quite different from the ordinary theological language, 
so much so that it is sometimes hard to recognize the old familiar 
doctrines in the garb in which we meet them in his writings. Let 
us, then, first advert to Hofmann’s views on the Fall and its con- 
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sequences. As to the constitution of man in general, in every 
state, whether unfallen, fallen, or redeemed, he considers him as 
a being to be viewed in two distinct aspects, which he distin- 
guishes by the names “nature” and “person” respectively. In 
the former aspect, man is viewed simply as an organized creature, 
forming part of the chain or system of created existence in the 
world, being the head and culmination of it, indeed, but still, after 
all, himself an integral part of it—an animal among animals, though 
the highest and noblest of all. Viewed in this aspect, man is 
called a nature, and this side of his existence is called his nature- 
life (Waturleben). But this is not the only aspect of humanity. 
Man is also a person—is a free, self-conscious Kyo, and, as such, 
may stand in a personal relation to God, and have personal inter- 
course with him. In this aspect he is called a person, and when 
we speak of this person-life (Personleben), this distinction is, as 
Hofmann employs. it, not so much a division of human nature 
into two parts, as a distinction of two relations in which man 
stands—to the lower creation, on the one hand, and to God on the 
other—and he uses it to bring out what is meant by man’s original 
state, as created in the image of God. It is in the latter aspect, 
according to him, that man is the image of God, and this Divine 
image consists not in a moral quality, but in a moral relation in 
which he stands to God. Man’s relation as a person to God is 
the image (Abbild) of the relation in the Godhead between the 
Father and the Son, and this is what is meant when it is said that 
man is the image of God. And in virtue of this relation to God, 
in which he was originally created, man stood in a relation to the 
world different from all other creatures, having lordship over it. 
This dominion over the creatures is not itself the image of God, 
but it is the consequence of it. The probation of man was made 
to have reference to this relation to the creatures, inasmuch as a 
limit was set to his dominion, by the removal of which it might 
seem to him that it would be enlarged. His duty would have 
consisted in such an attitude and conduct as would correspond to 
his relation to God, and to the relation in which God had willed 
him to stand to the world. In imposing a condition upon him, 
God dealt with man, not merely as a nature, but as a person, 
speaking to him as one person to another. And his continued 
enjoyment of the relation in which he stood to God depended on 
his own personal conduct. He could and ought to have made the 
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relation (Verhéiltniss) to God in which he had been created in 
his own personal attitude (Verhalten); and, had he done so, he 
would have continued in his original state. 

This, however, he did not do; for he was tempted by Satan, who 
acted on his nature-life, and through that influenced his personal 
conduct in a way that ran counter to the relation in which and 
for which God had created him. The Fall thus consisted in man 
allowing himself to be determined to a will and an act contradict- 
ing the Divine appointment of his relation to the world. From 
this there followed two consequences, extending to all the de- 
scendants of Adam. On the one hand, man exchanged, as far as 
in him lay, the relation to God in which he had been placed by 
creation, for one of dependence on the Evil Spirit by whom he 
had been led into sin. And as, in the first temptation, it was 
by the nature-side of his being that Satan acted on man, so still 
the power he has over fallen man is exerted primarily on this 
nature-life, but extends through it also to his person. And, on 
the other hand, by the Fall man became, instead of an object 
of God’s love, an object of his wrath. The wrath of God is 
very distinctly and emphatically recognized in Hofmann’s system ; 
it is defined to be “the hostile aspect of the Creator asserting 
himself against the creature denying him,” and it is held to be 
the cause of all the suffering that exists in the world. Such, 
then, is the natural state of mankind in consequence of the Fall. 
It has in it these two elements—bondage to Satan on the one 
hand, and exposure to the wrath of God on the other. Of these 
two consequences of the Fall, the former is viewed by Hofmann 
as the consequence of the latter; or rather, as he expresses it 
more exactly, the two are but descriptions of one and the same 
fact, viewed on its two different sides. For, he says, as Satan’s 
acting, though designed to be against God, yet always serves 
to fulfill the will of God, so it was also the will of God that 
Satan should exercise that destructive power over man’s cor- 
poreal nature. Death is the comprehensive name for all the 
consequences of sin, all that excludes from fellowship with God; 
and while, on the one hand, Satan is described as 0 td xpdto¢ 
éywy tod Oavdrov; yet on the other hand, Moses says, “We are 
consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled.” 
The twofold consequence of the Fall is then just the twofold 
aspect of man as a nature and as a person. 
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But, notwithstanding these consequences of the Fall, there is 
still a possibility of restoration for man. For while God’s atti- 
tude toward man as fallen is indeed one of wrath, as above ex- 
plained; yet it is also one of love. The love that God bears to 
man, even sinful and fallen, is manifested especially in two 
things, corresponding again to the two sides of humanity, na- 
ture, and person. One is that though he let men fall into 
bondage to Satan, yet he allowed his spirit to remain in them as 
the ground of their life; and the other is that although they 
were now objects of his wrath, yet he allowed them still to bear 
the image of God. This twofold attitude of God to fallen and 
sinful men—on the one hand, one of wrath; and, on the other 
hand, one of love—makes a restoration possible. Still it does 
not of itself effect that restoration; for itself remaining ever the 
same, it leaves men in the state they are in, in consequence of 
sin. For their actual restoration something more is needed; 
and that is an acting (Selbstbethitigung) of God, which shall 
overcome the working of the Evil One, and shall determine man 
(acting on his personality through his nature) to assume an atti- 
tude toward God corresponding to the now existing relation of 
God to mankind. This attitude of man toward God consists in 
a penitent acknowledgment of guilt and desert of punishment, 
but, at the same time, a reliance on the gracious will of God, 
which allows mankind to remain for restoration and perfection. 
And the act of God that determines man to such an attitude is 
no other than a testimony of God of himself, which man only 
requires to allow to produce its proper effect on him, in order 
to be determined to such an attitude toward God. 

Here it might seem that Hofmann’s system coincides with that 
of the Broad Church divines in this country, in making redemp- 
tion entirely subjective, the work of Christ a mere declaration 
and exhibition of the love of God, by which men are to be at- 
tracted, melted, moved from a state of enmity to one of recon- 
ciliation and friendship to God. ,But this is not really so. 
There is far more in Hofmann’s system than in such views of 
the atonement as these. As he holds very clearly and em- 
phatically that man is the object of the wrath of God because 
of sin, so he maintains that something more was needed for his 
restoration than simply a manifestation of God’s love. There is 
a contradiction that must be solved between the love of God 
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and the sin of man that draws down his anger; and the solu- 
tion of this contradiction is the work of Christ. When he 
speaks of the restoration of man being effected by an act of 
God testifying of himself, and thereby working in man such 
an attitude toward God as becomes him, he regards the resto- 
ration thus effected as, so to speak, but a provisional and typical 
one. And as long as these two acts—the act of God, which 
accomplishes the restoration, and the act of man, by which he 
does so—remain distinct, the restoration effected can only be 
typical and provisional; it is only when they converge, as it 
were, and meet in one, so as to be no longer distinct, but one 
and the same act, that the real and final restoration is effected. 
And this convergence of the two is only found in Christ the 
Mediator, not of a typical, but of a real and perfect, reconcilia- 
tion between man and God. 

This brings us at length to the person and work of Christ. 
In all mere men, as they are from their birth under the conse- 
quences of sin, their bondage to the Evil One is antecedent to 
God’s testimony to them, and therefore a foytiori antecedent to 
their being determined by that testimony of God. Hence their 
bondage to the Evil One can not be entirely removed, but only 
interrupted, by their being thus determined by the testimony of 
God. And therefore the self-determination of Jesus, by which 
the bondage of men to Satan is destroyed, in order to be ef- 
fectual for that end, must have preceded the beginning of his 
human life. He must have willed to accomplish the work of re- 
demption before he was born in the world; and he must have 
willed to become flesh in order to the accomplishment of that 
work. And, as he was a Divine person before he became man, 
he did so no otherwise than as he willed. And he willed to as- 
sume human nature as a suitable means for the exercise of his 
personal fellowship with God, but an exercise of it under the 
conditions to which human nature is subjected by the Creation 
and the Fall. Thus he entered into fellowship with man; and in 
that fellowship he still maintained and exercised his fellowship 
with God, even under all the consequences that the Fall has 
brought on man. Hofmann, speaking of the relation of Christ 
to other men, says: “He was like them, and he was not. 
Because he was, he was circumcised, and allowed himself to be 
baptized. Because he was not, he received at his circumcision 
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the name with which before his conception the angel had desig- 
nated him as the Savior of his people; and at his baptism the 
voice from heaven gave him the testimony that he is the Son of 
God, for whom the Baptist prepared his people. Flesh and 
blood is unsuitable to the kingdom of God; and human nature, 
as by sin, so too by the consequences of sin, is estranged from 
God. Therefore must the Savior and Son of God, who assumed 
this human nature, though he partook not of its sin, but only of 
the consequences of its sin, live a life in which he was subjected 
to all the conditions which exist for mankind in general, and for 
Israel in especial, in consequence of sin. Moreover, he assumed 
this human nature, this flesh and blood, because he would make 
the sin and the sinfulness of those into fellowship with whom he 
entered his own, not indeed so that it was in any way his attitude 
(Verhalten), but yet so that his relation to God, and therefore 
also God’s attitude to him, was determined by it.” (Schrift- 
beweis, Vol. IL., p. 35.) 

Having thus spoken of the person of Christ, and of the state 
into which he had entered by becoming man, the doctrine of 
Hofmann on the work which he performed in that state is 
comprehended in these three points: Ist—How he maintained 
his relationship as a Son to the Father in the righteousness of 
his life; 2d—What was done that the world might recognize 
in this relationship the restoring and perfecting of the relation 
between God and mankind; and 83d—What issue his life had, 
since the world would not be moved by the testimony of the 
Father and of Jesus himself to faith in him, but rather by the 
ungodly working of the Evil One to unbelieving enmity against 
Him. The first of these points comprises Hofmann’s doctrine 
on the obedience or righteousness of Christ. That consisted, 
according to him, in the maintaining and exercising of his fellow- 
ship with God, and that under the conditions that sin has im- 
posed on mankind. And this he views as extending over the 
whole course of his life on earth, from first to last, including 
his sufferings as well as his actions. He says (Vol. II, p. 126-7): 
“He belonged entirely to his people; in holy love manifesting and 
witnessing of himself to those who desired him, in holy zeal re- 
sisting those who blasphemed him and his calling. But his zeal 
must eat him up. His end must be the result of hatred against 
the truth of God: this belonged as much to the righteousness of 
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his death, as the calling to bear witness of the truth to the right- 
ousness of his life. Then the exercise of his holy fellowship with 
God became a free conscious resigning of himself under that ca- 
tastrophe. In prayer he withstood the temptation of his approach- 
ing suffering; in prayer he endured the suffering itself till he 
said, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit;’ and, dying, 
passed from a holy state of life to a holy state of death.” A 
second part of the work of Christ consisted in a proclamation to 
the world of this relation into which he had entered to mankind 
on the one hand, and to the Father on the other—a proclamation 
of this as the restoration and perfection of man’s relation to God, 
and a demand of faith in this, on their part, as the condition of 
their sharing in it. This proclamation consists in the Father’s 
testimony to the Son, as well as the Son’s testimony to himself; 
and this includes more than is usually comprehended in the 
article on the prophetic office of Christ. But a mere testimony, 
though it be the highest and completest possible, will not suffice 
to deliver man from sin and the power of Satan. Under the 
influence of these, the people refused to believe in Jesus, resisted 
and rejected him, and hence the only issue his history could take 
was that which it did take in his death. And thus we come to 
the third and most important point in regard to the work of 
Christ—the nature and result of his death. And here, for the 
sake of accuracy, we shall translate the very words of Hofmann’s 
system (Vol. I., p. 47-8): “After now the opposition between 
the Father and the Son, which had come in with the incarnation 
of Jesus, and the fellowship of the Son with sinful humanity, in 
virtue of which he underwent all the consequences of sin, had been 
developed so far that the Father allowed to come upon the Son, 
and he upon himself, through the hatred to God of the Evil One 
working in the unrighteous, the utmost that can come upon sinful 
man on the side of his nature by the wrath of God; then, in the 
personal fellowship of love between the Father and Jesus, pre- 
served under all the consequences of sin, the contradiction be- 
tween God’s eternal will of love and the sin of man that called 
down his wrath was solved; because there was now established a 
relation between God and mankind, for which the guilt of sin 
and the wrath of God no more existed, and which was de- 
livered from all the power of the Evil One, since it had its 
origin no more in the sin of the human race, but in the right- 
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eousness of the Son of God, maintained to the end within sinful s 
humanity, and under the consequences of its sin.” 0 

In a word, the Atonement, according to Hofmann, consisted in s 
the endurance by the Son of God, in our nature and for our I 
benefit, of the utmost that sin and Satan could do against him, V 
and the preservation of a perfect holy fellowship with God under C 
all the consequences of sin. And when we bear in mind that, s 


in Hofmann’s system, the power of Satan over man is a conse- 


quence of sin and an expression of God’s wrath against it, this a 
doctrine, when expressed in plain and ordinary language, does t 
not seem to deviate so very far from the doctrine of the Confes- p 
sions; and perhaps the chief points of difference might appear ti 
to be that he denies that Christ suffered the punishment of sin, h 
and that he suffered in our stead, admitting only that he suffered f 
for our benefit. No doubt these are most important points, and a 
we shall return in the sequel to consider how far Hofmann denies b 
them; but meanwhile, that we may deal quite fairly with this t) 
system, let us endeavor to point out its chief excellencies. For — s 
we do not care to deny that there are in this system, wrong as il 
we believe it to be in one essential point, several excellencies, p 
and these of a very high order. g 

And here we would note, first, the thoroughly historical charac- il 
ter of Hofmann’s theology. It will appear, even from the rapid Pp 
sketch we have given of the main points in his system, that it is é 
entirely cast in the mold of history. It does not take the form t] 
of a system of abstract speculative truths, connected logically n 
with one another; but is rather a statement and elucidation, in a 
historical order and connection, of the great events in the history d 
of mankind, such as the Fall, the first promise, the separation of n 
a peculiar people, the great events in the history of that people, te 
the incarnation, the work and death of Christ. Thus he deviates 0 
from the customary mode of treating the doctrine of redemption a 
in speaking, not so much of the person of Christ, a doctrine, as it 
of his incarnation, a historical fact; by treating, first, of what he p 
has done and now does, on the one hand, and then, of what he b 
has been and now is, on the other. This historical spirit we can ti 
not help thinking to be more in accordance with Scripture ti 
than any other; for what is the whole of the Bible but just a p 
history of God’s dealings with man? And it has also a great 0: 


advantage in giving theology less of the air of a dry abstract 
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system, and more that of an actual living reality. And we 
observe, too, in his exposition of Scripture, the same historical 
spirit distinguishes him, and he always takes a wide and com- 
prehensive view of Scripture as a whole, and views every indi- 
vidual passage in the light of the place it occupies in the entire 
course of Scripture, and the special end it was intended to 
serve. 

Again, closely connected with this is another admirable char- 
acteristic of Hofmann’s theology—the prominence given in it to 
the person of Christ. This also is very conspicuous in it. The 
person of the Savior is the center and heart of the entire sys- 
tem. It presents to our view the Son of God entering into our 
human nature, under all the disadvantages and evils that the 
fall and sin had brought upon it; and, notwithstanding them 
all, living a perfectly holy life of communion with the Father, 
bearing witness to the truth in an evil world, enduring the con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, and finally on the cross 
suffering all that sin and Satan could do against him; maintain- 
ing through it all his holy communion with God, and thus in his 
person founding a new relation of man to God, in which sin and 
Satan are overcome and destroyed. Thus his system falls in, 
in this respect, with the prevailing tendency of theology at the 
present day, to make the living person of the Savior, and not the 
abstract work or plan of salvation, the center round which every 
thing else in theology is grouped. This inclination, to give a 
more prominent and commanding position in religious thought 
and theological systems to the person of Christ than has been 
done in some past ages of the Church’s history, has often been 
noted as one of the best and most hopeful characteristics of the 
tone and mode of thought of the present day; and, though we 
often find it in alliance with forms of doctrine that are defective 
and dangerous, we doubt not that, if fully and fairly carried out, 
it will lead the mind of the age in the right direction. This 
personal element is, indeed, so often most strongly insisted on 
by those whose views of doctrine are unsound, that we are apt 
to regard it as somehow peculiarly congenial to such views, and 
to have a lurking feeling or fear, that in order to give to the 
person of the Savior that prominent place in theology it ought 
of right to have, we must make concessions to those laxer views, 
and give up something of the fullness and completeness of the 
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orthodox evangelical creed. But, in reality, so far is this from 
being so, that the very opposite is the case. It is not necessary 
to give up one iota of the great doctrine of the Reformed Con- 
fessions, in order to give the very fullest and most prominent 
exhibition of the person of Christ; and so far from that element 
being peculiarly congenial to a Socinianizing or even Arminian- 
izing theology, there is no form of doctriue that so thoroughly 
and entirely adapts itself to the recognition of the personal 
element as the Calvanistic doctrine of a real, particular, effica- 
cious Atonement. For our apprehension of the person of Christ 
as a living reality depends, to a large extent, on our apprehension 
of the work he does. If redemption be nothing more than the 
exhibition of the person of Christ as an example of holiness and 
patience, or a manifestation of the love of God, Christ becomes 
to us very little more than a mere phantom; if we are to recog- 
nize him as a real person, we must recognize him as having a 
real work to do. ‘To take the person of Christ apart from his 
work, is the very way to run into the most cold, hard, and nn- 
scriptural theology possible; as witness the endless subtilties of 
the Nestorian, Eutychian, and Monotheletic controversies in the 
Eastern Church; the only way to preserve a real living faith in 
Christ as a person, is to regard him as having done and still 
doing a real work. If it be only as an example, or as an evi- 
dence of God’s love, that his life and death are presented to us, 
an air of unreality to our mind comes over them. An example, 
if that were all, might be conveyed almost as well by a fictitious 
or imaginary as by a real life; and a manifestation of God’s 
character and will toward us might rather suggest the idea of 
an impressive spectacle or pageant; it is only when we keep 
hold of the belief of a real earnest work to be done, that we 
can apprehend Christ as a real, living, personal Savior. And, 
moreover, it is not enough that we conceive of Christ as a 
person; what is needed to save our religion and our theology 
from being a mere set of dry doctrines is, that we have some 
interest in the Savior and he in us. And nowhere can we 
find that personal relation of the sinner to a personal Savior 
so fully acknowledged as in the theology which regards his 
work, not as a mere general making salvation possible, but 
actually saving those who are perishing in sin; so that each 
believer may say, with Paul, for himself, “He loved me, and 
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gave himself for me.” ‘This is the only kind of theology that 
really recognizes to the full the personal element. 

Hence there is no system of theology that so fully brings out 
and adapts itself to the personal element as the theology of the 
Jovenants. And we think that this mode of viewing theology, 
though unhappily it has become somewhat obsolete, owing per- 
haps to its having been carried to an excessive minuteness of 
detail by some of its expounders, is admirably fitted to meet the 
modern state of the question, and the modes of viewing the 
Atonement now prevalent. It is a prevailing habit to regard 
Christ as the root or head of humanity, and constituting in his 
person, rather than by his work, the reconciliation and reuniting 
of man to God. And the common doctrine of substitution and 
imputation men are apt to stumble at, as presenting a hard, legal, 
technical, and therefore a repulsive aspect. Now, the federal 
theology affords a practical proof that the ideas on which such 
men lay so much stress are by no means peculiar to them, or 
inconsistent with the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement. We 
are disposed to give the Broad Church divines all credit for the 
prominence they have given to the person of Christ, and the view 
they have given of Christ as the head of redeemed humanity, 
which perhaps had been too much lost sight of by the orthodox 
of the past age. And we recognize this as a signal excellence in 
the system of Hofmann. But we are not disposed to concede to 
the Broad Church an exclusive right to such ideas and views ; or 
to admit that we must give up the whole or any part of the 
orthodox doctrine in order to have a right to them. On the con- 
trary, we hold that such views of the presence of Christ and of 
his position as the second Adam, the head of his people, are not 
only perfectly consistent with what has been the immemorial 
doctrine of the Church as to the vicarious nature of his obedi- 
ence and suffering, but are more harmonious with that doctrine 
than with any perversion or evasion of it. Nay, we would be 
quite content to dismiss the terms “substitution” and “imputa- 
tion” altogether, if so be they prove stumbling-blocks to any 
honest inquirer; for we are persuaded that if the great doctrine 
of a personal Savior, the Son of God and Second Head of 
redeemed mankind, be fairly and fully recognized, all the reality 
that is implied in a vicarious atonement will be maintained, 
whether we adopt the terms substitution and imputation or not— 
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maintained, perhaps, in a better form than it could be by the use 
of these terms. Let it be admitted that the Son of God, by 
becoming man, so identified himself with our fallen race as to 
become our Head, the last Adam; that he lived, obeyed, suf- 
fered, died, in this character, so that, in virtue of this headship 
and identification, what he did and suffered was virtually done 
and suffered by us, and regarded by God as such; and that we 
became interested in the work and death of Christ when made 
one with him as our personal head and Savior by the Spirit 
revealing and offering Christ to us, and moving us to embrace 
him by faith—let this be admitted, and all that is really implied 
in the Atonement is maintained. This we conceive to be the 
most Scriptural form of theology, as it is the one which gives a 
more prominent place to the person of Christ, and a more affect- 
ing power to his personal love, work, and suffering for us, than 
any other. But this is no new discovery of the liberal theology 
of these latter days ; it is the theology of the best of the Fathers, 
of the Reformers, and of the Puritans. We find it very fully 
and admirably brought out in the Catechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly, and in such works as Witsius on “The Covenants,” 
Bunyan and Edwards “On Justification.” * We do not think, 
then, that this mode of viewing theology, and making the person 
of Christ the center and care of it all, is to be regretted or cen- 
sured as a defect, but rather to be hailed as a signal excellence, 
and as such we regard it in the work of Hofmann. 

We might point also to several other good features in Hofmann’s 





* When we say that Christ became our Head, we use the phrase in an indefinite 
sense, as we do not wish at this stage to raise the question as to the extent of 
the Atonement. We merely assert at present the representative character of 
Christ as the last Adam. (See Witsius on “The Covenants,’ Book II, cap. 4, 
secs. 1,6.) Edwards says: “Christ has assumed our nature, and has so assumed 
all in that nature that belongs to Him into such a union with Him, that He 
is become their Head, and has taken them to become His members.” (‘ Dis- 
course on Justification.”) Bunyan says: “He took hold of our nature. I 
say He took hold of us by taking on Him flesh and blood. The Son of God, 
therefore, took not upon Him a particular person, though He took to Him a hu- 
man body and soul; but that which He took was, as I may call it, a lump of the 
common nature of man, and by that took hold of the whole seed of Abraham. 
Heb. ii, 16. Hence He, in a mystery, became us, and was counted as all the 
men that were or should be saved.” (‘Justification by an Imputed Righteous- 
ness.”)} 
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theology; as, for instance, the prominence he gives to the active 
work of Christ, and to the conquest of Satan as an element in 
redemption. But we hasten rather to a consideration of what is 
the fatal defect and flaw in his system. Even here we think 
that in some respects he comes nearer to the commonly believed 
doctrine than his adversaries would admit, or even he himself 
seems to be aware of. The statement of the question at issue in 
the controversy, as he puts it, is not a little perplexing. He says, 
the question is not whether the death of Christ was expiatory; 
but in how far it was so—in how far the sin of the world is expi- 
ated by the death of Christ. This state of the question he re- 
peats over and over again in his defense of his system. Now, 
perhaps, to German divines, this mode of speaking may throw 
some light on the subject, but to us we must confess it appears 
not only not to do so, but to be even altogether unintelligible, 
The only possible meaning we could imagine it to have would 
suggest, as the question at issue, either some form of the Romish 
question of the sufficiency of the work of Christ, or some form 
of the controversy as to the extent of the Atonement. But here, 
where it is confessedly neither of these, but the nature of the 
Atonement that is in question, we can not see any propriety 
or advantage in such a phrase. To us it seems that expiation 
is not an idea that admits of degrees at all; and, if the death of 
Christ was really expiatory at all, we can not conceive what is 
meant by its being more or less so, or by the question being 
raised how far it was so. Despairing, then, of getting any light 
on the subject from this dictwm, we turn to Hofmann’s more 
specific statements of his divergence from the received doctrine. 
And here we find that he denies that Christ suffered in the room 
and stead of sinners, or explicitly that he endured the punish- 
ment that sin deserved, or that he endured what they must have 
endured had he not suffered. This, no doubt, indicates a very 
marked and radical deviation from the orthodox doctrine. Still, 
we do not think that the vicariousness of the Atonement is pre- 
cisely the point at issue, or the point where Hofmann’s error 
lies. No doubt, he denies the common doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement; but we do not think his error lies in denying the 
vicariousness of it; he differs from us, no doubt, in not holding 
that Christ endured the punishment of sin in our stead—but it 
appears to us his error lies not in denying (what we hold) that 
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Christ suffered in our stead, but in denying what we hold as to 
what it was he so suffered. 

This will appear more clearly as we go on. It is true that, 
over and over again, Hofmann repeats that he denies any substi- 
tution of Christ for sinners. We think, however, that this is not 
so. He really admits the only kind of substitution that any 
theologian asserts; and the substitution that he denies is a mere 
figment of his own imagination. The Atonement of his own 
system is as truly a vicarious one, however different in other re- 
spects, as that which we believe. As we have seen, a grand 
leading thought in this theology is, that Christ, as the Second 
Head of humanity, entered into our world and our life, making 
as it were common cause with us sinners, though himself sinless, 
and by persevering in holiness under all the consequences of sin, 
founded in his person a new relation of mankind to God, free 
from sin and death. This view of Christ entering into humanity, 


and becoming one with sinners, he seems to regard as inconsist- 


gi 
ent with that of his obeying and suffering in their stead; he 
quotes in his defense many passages from Luther embodying the 
former view; and adds, by way of comment, “Christ has done a 
work for all mankind, not vicariously beside it, but having en- 
tered into it, so that its relation to God has, in his person and 
history become a new one.” But is there any inconsistency be- 
tween these two views? Is not the very doctrine of vicarious 
atonement expressed, when we say that Christ, as the last 
Adam, so became one with his people, as their head and repre- 
sentative, that he took upon him their sins and death, in order 
that they might partake of his righteousness and life? Is not 
the very idea of a person doing any thing vicariously, as by sub- 
stitution instead of another, this, that he represents the other, 
and that the other is regarded as being one with him, and as 
doing whatever he does? Thus an advocate appears for his 
client, speaks and acts instead of him, just because he is re- 
garded by the court as representing him, sustaining his charac- 
ter, and being, in the eye of the law, the very client himself; or a 
plenipotentiary negotiates a treaty instead of a sovereign, just 
because he represents him, or acts in his name; or a member of 


Parliament represents his constituents, goes to Parliament in- 


at dee) 
stead of them, and they are regarded as having given their con- 
sent to the taxes they pay, because he has done so. In all 
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these cases the maxim holds good, “ qui facit per alium facit per 
se;” and substitution is perfectly consistent, nay, is the very 
same thing, with representation or identification. And this and 
no other sort of substitution is what is involved in the catholic 
doctrine of the Atonement. ‘True, there is another sort of sub- 
stitution, and it is probably this latter that Hofmann means to 
deny—that of exchange or barter, as where one thing is given in 
exchange for another. But this kind of substitution applies more 
properly to things than to persons. And it is an important prin- 
ciple that, in the Atonement, there is a substitution of persons, 
not an exchange of things. It is not that Christ’s work and suf- 
ferings, considered as a thing apart from his person, are substi- 
tuted or taken in lieu of the obedience and suffering of the sin- 
ner; but Christ himself, as a person, undertakes the obligations, 
and acts in the stead of the sinner as a person, and then, on the 
ground of this, the work and sufferings of Christ are accepted for 
the sinner. Scripture does no doubt speak in very many places 
of the work of Christ as a redemption, a purchase, the payment 
of a ransom or price, etc.; and we are not at liberty to explain 
away such phrases as mere figures, indicating no reality. They 
do point to a real transaction, and are images chosen by God as 
being the most suitable to convey to our minds true notions 
of the Atonement in certain of its aspects. Still, they are figures, 
and can not be pressed as complete analogies in every respect, 
without doing violence to the nature and laws of interpretation 
of figurative language, and, in consequence, running into the 
most erroneous and unscriptural notions. 

The Atonement is not a pecuniary but a judicial transaction. 
It is one great advantage of the federal system of theology, that 
it brings out so prominently the substitution of persons, and 
excludes so entirely an'idea of comparing the great mystery of 
our redemption to a commercial or pecuniary transaction. And 
Hofmann’s theology is in many respects very much allied to 
that of the Covenants. He does admit a vicarious atonement 
in the only sense in which we would care to contend for it. For, 
even according to his system, Christ suffered every thing that 
he admits to have come upon man in consequence of the Fall. 
Its consequences, as we have seen, were, according to him, 
mainly two—the wrath of God on the one hand, and subjection 
to the power of Satan on the other; and he distinctly teaches 
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that Christ endured both of these. The latter of them, indeed, 
is the more prominent of the two in his system; for he makes a 
great deal of Christ’s endurance of all that Satan could do 
against him, using the sin and passions of men as his instru- 
ments; and this he even makes the proximate cause of the death 
of Christ. The other point, that Christ endured the wrath of 
God, is not quite so conspicuous in his system. Still it is 
explicitly and repeatedly avowed by him. He says, (Schriftbeweis, 
Vol. L, p. 479-80) : “This wrath of God is nothing else but what 
the name implies: the hostile attitude of the Creator asserting 
himself against the creature denying him; and the infliction 
of all evil that comes upon men is an exercise of it, if not 
always on the individual on whom it falls, yet always on man- 
kind. Only Jesus is the absolutely beloved; and what he 
endured was purely the exercise of the wrath of God against 
humanity, into which he had entered in order to endure it.” It 
is but fair, however, to hear his own explanation of the sense in 
which he holds this, as he gives it in the second part of his 
Defense, p. 94-5: “When I say that the Eternal Son exchanged 
his Divine blessedness for subjection to the wrath of God against 
mankind, Thomasius thinks I must, therefore, also say that the 
punitive judgment of God, against mankind was executed on the 
Son, and that he suffered this punitive judgment vicariously. 
For he thinks immediately of the death of Christ, to which he 
limits. his endurance of the wrath of God against mankind; while 
to me, that Christ assumed our nature, and that he came to stand 
under this wrath of God, is one and the same thing; for since 
mankind lies under God’s wrath, it is to me self-evident that 
Christ’s coming into it is a subjection of himself to the wrath 
of God. As now the whole history of the Lord is an accomplish- 
ment of that relation to the Father in which he placed himself by 
his incarnation, so he experiences the wrath of the Father against 
mankind from his very conception onward to his death, ever ac- 
cording to the measure of the progress of his history; in one way 
before and during his growth to manhood, in another way after 
that; in one way simply as man, in“another as an Israelite in 
particular ; in one way before the beginning of his public ministry, 
in another way in the course of it; in one way in the time of his 
active work, in another in the hours of his suffering and death.” 

As to this extending of Christ’s endurance of the wrath of 
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God over the whole of his life, we can not quite see our way to 
agree with Hofmann. It has a good deal to commend it to us; 
but in dealing with this mysterious and solemn subject, it is 
better perhaps, to leave such questions in abeyance, as the sub- 
ject is so far beyond the reach of our faculties, and the materials 
furnished by Scripture are so scanty. From the prominence 
always given in Scripture to the death of Christ, and from the 
indications in the Gospel narratives of such a special and mys- 
terious gloom and sorrow over the last hours of our Savior’s 
work on earth, it seems evident that if not exclusively then, at 
least then in a very special way, the Lord was laying on him the 
iniquity of us all; but beyond this we can hardly go. Still, what- 
ever we may think of Hofmann’s view on this point, that does not 
affect the fact that he does really represent Christ as bearing all 
the consequences of sin, and enduring these to the very utmost. 
But it will be asked, If he admits all this, how can he possibly 
deny that Christ suffered just what sinners deserved, and must 
else have suffered? The only grounds of distinguishing between 
them that he has stated are just these, that the doom of sinners 
is eternal death, the abiding wrath of God, and that it necessarily 
involves the pangs of remorse and an evil conscience, which Jesus, 
the sinless one, could not feel. We are astonished that such a 
man as Hofmann should give countenance to such dishonest 
quibbles, which it is somewhat difficult to deal with calmly and 
seriously. Does he really imagine that the great body of Chris- 
tians, who cherish as their dearest faith the vicarious Atonement 
of Christ, hold a doctrine so monstrous, so impious, as he assumes 
is implied in it? Or does he mean to say that such is the neces- 
sary consequence of the doctrine, or that any person could pos- 
sibly suppose that to be what is meant by it? But if those men 
who do not scruple to use this as an argument, are really in 
earnest with it, why insult our understandings with elaborate ar- 
guments against a vicarious atonement, when if they could but 
prove that these consequences are involved in it, we could not 
for a moment believe it—no, not if it were stated in so many 
words on every page of Scripture? To compare great things 
with small, such men are like those grammatical critics who, 
though no man in his senses would or could misunderstand a 
sentence, will yet maintain that they have a right to say that 
it means some absurd thing, which they say grammar requires. 
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No one maintains, or can possibly maintain, that the sufferings 
of Christ are exactly, and in every respect, identical with those 
that the lost will be doomed to suffer, or that this is essential 
to his being the substitute of sinners. If so, there could be 
no substitution at all. There is, indeed, some difference among 
the orthodox, whether it is proper to say that the sufferings of 
Christ are the same, or only an equivalent to the punishment of 
sinners themselves. But it is a point of small moment which of 
these expressions, idem or tantundem, we prefer. It is generally 
contended, and with truth, that the infinite dignity of the person 
who suffered in the stead of sinners, gave an infinite value to his 
sufferings; so that, though limited in time, they could atone for 
the infinite guilt of sin; and, on the other hand, it is obvious, 
that remorse and an evil conscience, being themselves of the 
nature of sin, can not be strictly part of the punishment that God 
inflicts, since God is not the author of sin. But more generally 
it may be held that the essence of the Atonement, as a vicarious 
endurance of the punishment of sin, does not lie in the amount or 
precise kind of suffering endured, but in the character in which 
it is endured. If it be admitted that Jesus suffered as the sin- 
ner’s representative and substitute, and that what he suffered was 
of the nature of a penal infliction, we have secured all that is 
essential to the orthodox doctrine; for, as we said before, it is 
not the exchange of one thing for another, but the substitution 
of one person for others, for which we contend. 

And this brings us to what appears to us to be the real, fun- 
damental, and fatal defect in Hofmann’s theology. It is not 
that he denies a vicarious Atonement, for the Atonement he ad- 
mits is just as truly vicarious as that which the great body of 
divines maintain. He admits that Christ suffered all that he al- 
lows that men suffer in consequence of sin; but he denies, in 
both cases alike, the properly penal character of the suffering. 
He denies that Christ suffered the punishment of our sins; but 
this by itself does not give a complete idea of his opinion; for 
he denies also that what men are exposed to, and must have suf- 
fered but for Christ, is properly punishment for sin. There is, 
as we have seen in his system, a very explicit and emphatic 
recognition of the wrath of God, as part of the sinner’s doom, 
and as borne by Christ; but there is no recognition whatever of 
the curse or condemnation of God, either as lying on man or as 
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borne by Christ. It is true that now and again, in his exposi- 
tion and defense of his system, he speaks of -punishment or of 
the punitive judgment of God (Strafgericht) against sinners; and 
it is a common formula with him that Christ did not suffer the 
punishment that sinners must else have suffered. But this 
seems to be merely a form of speaking, which he can not alto- 
gether avoid, and it is remarkable that it only occurs in his ex- 
planations of his system; for in the formal and precise state- 
ment of it, prefaced to his work, neither the phrase nor the idea 
of punishment occurs in any connection from beginning to end. 
There is an entire omission in his doctrine of the Atonement of 
the judicial element in any form. Redemption is, indeed, a great 
and momentous work of God; but it is not, according to him, 
in any sense a judicial transaction. God does not sit as the 
moral governor and judge of the world. 

And this is not a mere defect in one part of his theology, as 
in the doctrine of the Atonement; for his system is eminently a 
consistent and logical one; and he is never, so far as we can 
see, betrayed into an admission of a judicial dealing with men on 
the part of God. ‘The flaw runs through the entire system, and 
makes its appearance at very various points, and in forms that 
we should little expect. Thus, for example, he admits the 
reality of the wrath of God, and it might perhaps be held by 
some that this is the nature-of punishment; but with him it is 
the expression, not of God’s righteousness, but of his holiness. 
In like manner the contradiction that needs to be solved by the 
Atonement is not between the sin of man and the righteousness 
of God, but simply between it and his holiness. God acts toward 
men, according to Hofmann, simply as a holy being, not as a 
righteous moral ruler and judge. And in consistency with this 
is his idea of what is meant by righteousness as an attribute of 
God. This, in his system, has an entirely different meaning 
from its ordinary one. It would lead us too far away from our 
subject to explain fully the meaning attached to, and the place 
occupied by, the righteousness of God, in Hofmann’s system. 
Suffice it to say, that it is defined (Vol. I., p. 571) as “the self- 
consistency of God’s eternal will, which accomplishes itself his- 
torically, and which has for its object, not good in general, but 
the man of God.” And when we add that this eternal will of 
God is what, in this system, takes the place of the decrees of 
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God in common theological language, it will at once appear that 
the righteousness ‘of God in this view has nothing whatever in 
eommon with what is usually understood by that term. His 
justice as the moral ruler and judge of the world, and the same 
omission of the judicial aspect of God’s dealings with man, ap- 
pears in other points too. Thus, where he explains the original 
position of man, he admits, indeed, that God dealt with him as 
an intelligent, moral agent, and in a sense dealt with him in the 
way of probation; but there is nothing like any judicial dealing 
on God’s part with man. Again, in his Eschatology, we find, 
indeed, a final separation of the evil and the good, and the con- 
signment of the finally impenitent to the power of Satan, with- 
out remedy; but there is nothing like a judicial dealing and 
reckoning with men; and even the final doom of the wicked, 
though he sometimes calls it by the name of punishment, can, in 
strict consistency, be only, after all, the expression of God’s 
holiness and wrath against sin, and not the penal execution of a 
judicial sentence of condemnation. 

It is thus apparent that Hofmann’s deviation from the evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Atonement is not a mere incidental error, 
but an essential flaw that runs through his whole system. The 
difference is not an accidental and trifling one, but an all-per- 
vading and irreconcilable divergence in first principles. The 
grand leading principle of the evangelical doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and indeed of the whole evangelical theology, is, that God 
deals with men in a judicial manner, and governs them by a 
moral law, sanctioned by rewards and punishments; and the 
leading principle of Hofmann’s system is just a denial of this. 
This is the grand question at issue; compared with this prin- 
ciple we care little for precise definitions of substitution, or 
identity, or equivalence. If the principle of a moral government 
by law is admitted, the whole is admitted; if that be denied, the 
whole is iost. This is the real issue to which the question must 
come in the controversy, in this country as well as elsewhere; 
all else is of minor and subordinate importance. Hofmann’s 
theology is, we think, eminently characteristic of the present 
mode of theological thought. Both its excellencies and its de- 
fects are just exactly those of the modern mode of viewing such 
questions. We think that all that is excellent in it can be 
adopted and brought out at least as fully in the orthodox 
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theology as in any other, and that we do not need to give up 
any thing essential in our time-honored creed, in order to ap- 
propriate these excellencies ourselves. They should certainly 
not be left or allowed to be the exclusive property of a looser or 

less sound doctrine. And in its defects this theology just ex- 
hibits the tendency, that is too common in the present day, to 
deny or overlook the legal in a one-sided devotion to the per- 
sonal element. And such a system as Hofmann’s is, we think, 
not unworthy of the study of those who are interested in this 
great controversy in our land. It exhibits substantially the views 
of Maurice and his school, but stated and defended with much 
more fullness, thoroughness, and consistency, and we may add, 
in some respects, with a néarer approximation to the truth than 
is commonly done among ourselves. We see the opinions of 
this school, as it were, magnified and brought out more thoroughly 
in all their bearings. It is always satisfactory, too, to hear the 
utmost that can be said in favor of any system of error, in or- 
der to come to a thoroughly fair and firm conclusion, and we do 
not know where we could point to a more able, acute, and 
plausible defense of that form of theology to which we refer, 
than is contained in the Schriftbeweis of Dr. Von Hofmann, of 
Erlangen. 





CHRISTIANITY dies when it ceases to be aggressive. The pres- 
sure of heresy or persecution, like the weight on the arch, only 
makes it stronger; the indifference and inactivity of the professors, 
like the influence of the weather on the arch, destroy its cohesion 
and insure its ruin; and therefore it is that, though more daring 
and resolute attacks were never made on Christianity than in our 
own day, they yet afford no ground for serious alarm, because the 
Christianity which is assailed was never so active as now.—London 
Quarterly Review. 











UNEXHAUSTED RESOURCES OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE.* 


Wuat Professor Rogers happily designated, some years ago, 
“the Eclipse of Faith,” is still very visibly advancing. We have 
no fears, of course, that the eclipse will ever become complete, 
and it is not of the nature of such phenomena to be permanent. 
Such obscurations in the moral world, like those of the heavenly 
bodies, are often only partial, and are always only transient. 
But the fears which an eclipse of faith excites are better grounded 
than those imaginary terrors which used to be created by eclipses 
of the sun and moon. They are only too real—they are any thing 
but superstitious. Unbelief is the poison of souls. It is the ne- 
gation of the first and the most indispensable condition of all 
religious life. ‘He that cometh to God must believe;” as indis- 
pensably as to have the sensation of light, one must have eyes, 
or to have the sensation of sound, one must have ears. In every 
form, even the mildest, unbelief is a canker-worm at the very root 
of piety. Like a plague, it slays innumerable souls while it lasts; 
and, though it passes away again, its victim-souls continue dead 
and lost. It has a special malignity, indeed, which belongs to no 
other form of human evil. It is the only sin of man which in its 
own nature involves a rejection and denial of the divine Savior 
and his salvation. Hence, the deep concern which the spread 
of such a virulent mischief can not fail to excite in every Chris- 
tian heart, and the gathering alarm which keeps pace with the 
growing symptoms of its diffusion and activity. 

And such symptoms are only too abundant at the present time. 
Witness the recent publication of such works as the new edition 
of Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” in which he addresses himself with 
an air of confidence, as if assured of a wide-spread sympathy, to 
the whole German people; and the two forms of Renan’s “Vie 
de Jesus,” which have been spread in thousands, and ten thou- 
sands of copies among all classes, educated and uneducated, in 
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France. Witness among ourselves the now open infidelity of the 
Westminster Review, and the less extreme, but still decided, 
Rationalism of other periodical journals, which all circulate freely 
in our lending libraries and reading-rooms. Witness the exist- 
ence among us of an infidel association, recently alluded to in 
terms of deep regret by Lord Brougham at York, “for the pur- 
pose of directing an organized assault upon the Christian faith,” 
and which, he tells us, is busy “ distributing infidel tracts, conduct- 
ing a periodical work, and holding meetings for debate, both in 
the southern counties and even as far north as Edinburgh.” But 
these open and declared assailants of Christianity are not the 
most dangerous propagators of unbelief. Lord Brougham also 
referred to others among us, “whose attacks are not plain and 
open, but covert and insidious, casting doubts and raising sus- 
picions without such a direct assault as religion itself might 
meet and repel—nay, sometimes proceeding from persons who 
avow their belief, but would reduce the subject of it to such 
dimensions as leave it unstable and incapable of defense.” We 
all know whom these allusions point to. They plainly refer to a 
state of things in the Church of England, which is without all 
previous example in its history, and which is now filling with aston- 
ishment and alarm not only an immense proportion of its own 
ministry and members, but all of every denomination throughout 
the land who are concerned for the honor of God’s Word, and 
the interests of fundamental Christian truth. Why, the very 
foundations of the faith have been tampered with and challenged 
by eminent ministers of that Church, and not only so, but it has 
hitherto been found impossible to apply the discipline of the 
Church to any of these offenders. The authors of Essays and 
Reviews have been able to make good, in the court of last appeal, 
their legal right to remain in the National Church; and the faith- 
fulness of the two Houses of Convocation in condemning the in- 
culpated volume, has only served to draw upon them a bitter and 
contemptuous censure and warning from the Lord Chancellor, 
speaking from the woolsack. Meanwhile, a colonial bishop, who 
has offended in a similar sense, is waiting to be rescued from the 
hands of his own metropolitan by the same court of appeal which 
has thrown its shield of protection over Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson; and men begin to fear that even a bishop will be allowed 
to teach that the Pentateuch is a book of fables, and that Jesus 
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Christ himself was too little of a scholar and critic to know it, 
and yet have a right to remain a bishop of the Church of England 
notwithstanding. 

These are only a few of the sad symptoms of the spread of 
unbelief in various degrees and forms, both without and within 
the Church. But these few must suffice for the present; and for 
the present, too, we must waive all reference to the various 
causes which have been at work to produce this remarkable out- 
break of an evil which is never, indeed, wholly absent from society, 
and never can be expected to be so, but which has only of late 
begun to show itself to any formidable extent within the in- 
closure of the orthodox Churches of Britain. For the question 
which we mainly propose to consider at present is the very inter- 
esting and important one—whether the advance of Christian apolo- 
getics is keeping pace with the advance of unbelief—whether the 
Christian evidences are being developed in new forms and degrees 
of power to meet the new forms and developments of Infidelity 
and Rationalism—whether, in a word, Christianity is proving her- 
self to have resources of evidence still fresh and unexhausted to 
meet and overcome all the assaults of her enemies, and to enable 
her to maintain her position as firmly as ever at the very head 
of the world’s civilization? We hear many predictions from her 
adversaries that the day of her downfall and ruin is at hand, Is 
it then come to this, that we have now grave reason to tremble 
for the ark of God; or have we not, on the contrary, good 
grounds to feel assured, in view of the fresh resources which the 
Christian argument is developing and bringing forward into the 
field of conflict, that the ark is safe even in the midst of enemies, 
ever increasing in number and in boastfulness? There exist, we 
are persuaded, good grounds for this assurance; and to indicate 
some of these, in the way of hints and suggestions, rather than 
of full and adequate exposition, is the object of the present 
paper. 

Our readers are all aware that in the evidential school of Paley, 
including such recent writers as Chalmers, Taylor, Miall, and 
others, it has been usual to lay the main stress of the Christian 
argument upon the external rather than the internal evidences; 7.e., 
rather upon the attestations borne to Christianity from without, 
than upon the self-attesting, self-evidencing power of Christianity 
and the Christian documents from within. The internal evidences 
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were regarded rather as auviliaries to the main proof, than as 
the main proof itself. Even the character of Christ was ranked 
by Paley as a mere auxiliary evidence, as though the radiant 
presence of the sun himself in the heavens were not the best and 
the all-sufficing proof of his existence and. glory. Under such 
an estimate and arrangement, it was natural that the external 
evidences should be more studied and elaborated than the inter- 


‘nal—the former being regarded as the supreme Christian biilwark 


and defense. But within the last twenty years a great change 
has taken place in this respect, corresponding to a remarkable 
change which has occurred in the tactics and method of unbelief. 
It was Hume’s famous “ Essay on Miracles” that gave form and 
arrangement to the Evidences of Paley; it is the “Leben Jesu ” 
of Strauss that has given a new direction and development to 
the apologetics of our own age. Between Hume and Paley the 
question of the Christian miracles was one of external testimony: 
Hume denying the sufficiency of the testimony; Paley maintaining 
its sufficiency and redundancy. Strauss holds a miracle to be 


‘impossible in its very nature and idea, and therefore incapable 


of proof by any amount of testimony whatever. Disregarding, 
therefore, all testimonies external to the New Testament, he 
carries the war into the Christian documents themselves. His 
method js critical. His aim is to show that the four Gospels 
contain the evidences of their own untruth and unreality; he 
magnifies their differences into contradictions; he makes no 
account of the innumerable points of main importance on which 
they agree, by reason of the numerous small points on which he 
alleges them irreconcilably to differ; and he resolves the whole 
evangelical history into a mythology, upon the alleged showing 
and evidence of the Gospels themselves. Such a critique of the 
Christian documents, it is plain, could only be met by another 
eritique more true and just. The controversy was thus fairly 
removed from the external to the internal field, and the special 
work of the Christian apologist now came to be to show that the 
New Testament is its own best evidence, instead of being its own 
sufficient confutation. The internal evidences have thus come to 
be developed more largely during the last quarter of a century 
than at any previous period. 

The external evidences remain, of course, as logically strong 
and impregnable as before. We have no sympathy with those 
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writers of the Coleridge and Maurice school, who speak dispar- 
agingly of Paley and his successors. A historical religion can 
not dispense with historical evidences additional to its own docu- 
ments—i. e., with ancient collateral testimonies to its foundation 
facts and primary documents. The absence of such evidences 
would be almost an insuperable objection to its historic truth; the 
presence and validity of such historical vouchers are nearly indis- 
pensable conditions of rational conviction; and the service done 
by writers like Paley and Chalmers,‘in marshaling and handling 
such proofs to the greatest advantage, is a service which can 
never lose any thing of its value and importance. Still, we think, 
it is a great improvement in apologetic tactics that the internal 
evidences should now be regarded and used as the chief weapon 
of defense, and the main strength of the Christian position. It 
is the method which corresponds best with our Lord’s sublime 
claim to be the light of the world, which if he is, as we assuredly 
believe him to be, he can not but shine, and be perfectly visible 
in his own light. It is the method, too, which our age specially 
needs; for nothing now, it would seem, will be able to convince 
unbelief that Christ was a miraculous person intervening in his- 
tory, unless Christ is able to compel that conviction by his own 
superhuman and superearthly greatness and glory. But whether 
this tactical change can be deemed an improvement or not, it is 
certain that a great development of the resources of the Christian 
argument in this direction has been lately going on, and is likely 
to go on with increasing speed. 

The fundamental principle of modern unbelief, in its most re- 
cent form—the philosophical dogma which lies at the root of all 
its hostile criticism, both of the Christian system and its canonical 
documents—is the principle, the dogma, that all miracle or super- 
natural intervention is impossible and inconceivable, and there- 
fore wholly incapable of proof. A miracle can never be real; a 
narrative, interwoven with miracle, can never be regarded as true 
history, rationally or scientifically. Such is the fundamental axiom 
of Strauss and Baur, of Renan and Baden Powell. How, then, 
have the Christian advocates of our time been meeting and con- 
fronting this. master principle of modern unbelief? They have 
sometimes confronted it as a philosophical dogma with philosoph- 
ical reasonings, claiming to be as purely scientific as those by 
which its upholders have tried to maintain it; and they have been 
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able to do this with great force of argument. Witness the essay 
on miracles by Professor Mansel of Oxford, in the “Aids to 
Faith,” where he replies to the essay of Powell, and the “Treatise 
on the Supernatural in relation to the Natural,” by Professor 
McCosh of Belfast, in both of which works corroborations of their 
reasonings are produced from the writings of such philosophers 
as Dr. Thomas Brown and John Stuart Mill, who wrote purely in 
the interest of mental science. But we do not refer further to 
philosophical reasonings of that kind, valuable as they are as 
auxiliaries in this high debate. What we wish to bring promi- 
nently into view is this, that the Christian advocates of our time 
are more and more confronting this false philosophical dogma with 
the actual and admitted phenomena, or constituents of Christianity 
itself, as carrying in themselves, in their own inherent character 
and qualities, the evidence at once of the falsity of the dogma, 
and the reality and truth of the Christian revelation. There are 
four distinct constituents or actual elements of Christianity of 
which this argumentative use has recently been made, and in such 
a way as to bring out, with ever-increasing force, the self-evidenc- 
ing light and resources of the Christian system. These are, the 
character of Christ as it stands before us, vividly though not art- 
istically delineated in the four Gospels; the canonical Christian 
documents as they lie before us collected in the New Testament; 
the Christology, or doctrine concerning Christ, which is con- 
fessedly taught and preserved in these existing documents; and 
the history of the Apostolic Church in as far as these same docu- 
ments contain it. All these constituents of Christianity, be it 
observed, are present and actual things before men’s eyes. How- 
ever opinions may differ as to the amount of self-evidence they 
contain in behalf of their own supernatural origin, there can be 
no difference, as to the matter of fact, that the things themselves 
are actually before us. We do not need to ask what evidence 
exists to prove the reality or actuality of these Christian things, 
but we can proceed at once to ask, What does the admitted exist- 
ence of these Christian things prove? We go at once into the 
intrinsic character and quality of the things themselves, and in- 
terrogate them as to the origin from which, on the showing of 
their own nature, they must have been derived. 

1. The element or constituent of Christianity to which this 
method has lately been applied most frequently, and with the most 
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powerful effect, is the character of Christ as depicted in the four 
Gospels. The conviction has been rapidly growing and ripen- 
ing, among thoughtful Christians of all lands, that Jesus Christ 
himself is his own best evidence; that he who said, “I am the 
light of the world,” can not need any other light than his own to 
show that he is indeed shining; that he who said, “I am the 
truth,’ must have meant to say that the truth was exhibited in 
himself—not only in its contents, but also in its evidences. We 
read of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 7. ¢., as it was set forth—not 
only in what he taught, but in what he was in his person, charac- 
ter, spirit, and actions; and the Christian world is now every- 
where inferring that this immanent or indwelling truth must be 
inclusive of evidential truth, as well as of truth dogmatic. It can 
not be an accidental coincidence that so large a number of works on 
the sinless perfection of our Lord should have recently appeared in 
all parts of Protestant Christendom. Such a fact can only have 
proceeded from a profound and powerful movement of the Chris- 
tian mind of the world. It was the publication of Strauss’s “ Life 
of Jesus” that gave the first impulse to it, and the first fruits of 
the movement appeared in the anti-Straussian literature of Ger- 
many, in writings of Neander, Lange, Olshausen, Ebrard, Tho- 
luck, and many others, in which, according to Professor Schaff, of 
America, “the ethical element and the human perfection of Christ 
were more fully brought out than had ever been done before.” In 
such polemical works the subject was necessarily mixed up with 
many others; but within the last ten years it has been taken up 
by itself, and placed in an endless variety of lights, in numerous 
productions both of the Old and the New World. Drs. Ullmann 
and Dorner, in Germany ; Dr. Oosterzee, in Holland; M. de Pres- 
sensé, in France; Dr. Bushnell and Professor Schaff, in America; 
and in our own country, Dr. Young, in his “Christ of History,” 
and Mr. Bayne, in his “Testimony of Christ to Christianity,” not 
to mention shorter treatments of the subject by Dean Stanley, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, and other writers—all these have re- 
cently been working, in this vein of golden ore, to the great en- 
richment of the Christian argument, and the powerful defense of 


the Christian cause. “I venture,” says Dean Stanley, “without 


disparagement of previous ages, to express a humble yet firm 
conviction that never before our own age has there been so keen, 
so discriminating a perception of the peculiarities (if I may so 
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speak), the essential, innermost, distinguishing marks of the un- 
approached and unapproachable character described to us in the 
four Gospels. We have not arrived at the end of it. Far from 
it. In the very fact of the large traits of his life and character 
which still remain unexplored lies a boundless hope for the future. 
But in the advances that have been made, even within our own 
generation, in apprehending new yet eternal characteristics of that 
Divine Mind, we may already feel a confident hope for the pres- 
ent. . . There are, no doubt, many voices of God in the world, 
many voices of God in the Bible; and ‘none of them,’ as the 
apostle says, ‘is without signification.’ But if there be any which 
can hope to make itself heard above the questionings and distrac- 
tions of this tumultuous time, it is the voice of God in his Son— 
in the character and spirit of Jesus Christ—for, amidst all the 
shocks and changes of belief, this is the one part of our religion 
which not only has undergone least attack, but has actually grown 
in its hold on the understanding and affections of men.” 

Now, there is evidently a specific adaptation in this grandest 


-of all departments of the Christian evidence to the specific form 


of this age’s unbelief—its refusal to credit miracle upon any 
accumulation of external testimony. For here is a supernatural 
character which bears testimony to itself. Here is a character 
of miraculous excellence which may be clearly seen to be such 
in its own unassisted light. Here is a superhuman person who 
has supervened upon the common world, who has found his way 
into the society of ordinary men, and who verifies the reality of 
his superearthly presence by a character of absolute and there- 
fore superearthly perfection. And what wonder, after that, that 
a miraculous person should do the miraculous: deeds which are 
recorded of him in the Gospel history? What is there incredible 
in the other supernatural constituents of a religious system which 
had its origin and doctrinal substance in the personal history of 
a being who is himself a miracle—a moral and mental miracle— 
i. e., the most glorious of all miracles! “Jesus of Nazareth,” to 
use the powerful words of Professor Schaff, “is the one absolute 
and unaccountable exception to the universal experience of man- 
kind. He is the great central miracle of the whole Gospel his- 
tory; and all his miracles are but the natural and necessary 
manifestations of his miraculous person, performed with the 
same ease with which we perform our ordinary daily works.” 
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Or, in the glowing words of Dr. Bushnell: “As no proof besides 
the light is necessary to show that the sun shines, so Jesus proves 
himself by his own self-evidence. The simple inspection of his 
life and character suffices to show that he can not be classified 
with mankind (man though he be) any more than what we call his 
miracles can be classified with mere natural events. The simple 
demonstrations of his life and spirit are the sufficient attestation 
of his own profession, when he says, ‘I am from above,’ ‘I came 
down from heaven.’ On the single question, therefore, of the 
more than human ‘character of Jesus, we rest in perfect con- 
fidence a principal argument for Christianity as a supernatural 
institution; for if there be in Jesus a character which is not 
human, then has something broken into the world that is not of 
it, and the spell of unbelief is broken.” 

2. A second constituent of Christianity which admits of being 
examined with the same view of bringing out its self-evidencing 
light and power, is the Christian Canon, especially the documents 
of the New Testament. Without the least disparagement to the 
external evidence which can be produced in support of the literary 
genuineness and the historical credibility of these documents, and 
fully admitting the indispensableness of that evidence to a full 
scientific proof of these points, it is evident that there is a grow- 
ing disposition in Christian advocates to lay more stress than 
formerly on the evidence supplied by the documents themselves, 
and that this inherent and perfectly independent evidence is now 
undergoing a more searching and productive scrutiny than at any 
former period. And there is much reason for this preference. 
It is a kind of evidence which is accessible to all, instead of being 
only intelligible and appreciable to scholars and critics ; which is 
almost as well gathered from the English Testament as from the 
Greek original; and which is not in the least mixed up with 
doubtful disputations with regard to the genuineness and credit 
of other ancient writings (such as the Epistles of Ignatius), which 
sometimes require, and hardly admit of being satisfactorily attested 
themselves, before they can be brought forward to do the work 
of attestation to the New Testament books. The grand question 
here is this: Is the history contained in these New Testament 
books real history? If so, then there can be no doubt that the his- 
tory is also supernatural or miraculous. The aim, therefore, of 
the Christian advocate here must be to bring out the internal 
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evidence of reality, or to evolve from the documents themselves 
the hidden and deep-lying signatures and marks of honesty and 
truthfulness in the sacred historians, and of lifelike reality and 
actuality in the accounts which they have drawn up. Now, the 
vein of evidence which has been most worked of late in this de- 
partment has been that which Paley designated the “evidence of 
undesigned coincidences,’ and of which he gave so admirable a 
first sample in his “Horace Pauline.” That commencement has 
been followed up in our own time with ever-increasing results by 
Professor Blunt and Mr. Burks; and to these has been added, 
this very year, by another Cambridge divine, Dr. Howson, a val- 
uable enrichment, in his Hulsean lectures on the character of St. 
Paul. In depicting successive features of that grand character, 
second only in grandeur and perfection to the character of Christ 
himself, Dr. Howson draws his materials indifferently from all the 
epistles bearing the name of St. Paul, the latest as well as the 
earliest, with the single exception of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and from the records of his speeches and actions contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He finds a perfect harmony, in all the in- 
dications of Paul’s character, lying scattered over the face of all 
these documents, or lying deep down under their surface, and often 
rather implied than expressed, rather whispered than outspoken, 
half-concealed rather than flaunted before the eyes; and the nat- 
ural and unavoidable inference which he draws is as follows: “So 
far as the same features of character come easily and naturally 
into view from a survey of all the documents which supply our 
information, from all those parts of the Book of the Acts which 
affect this Apostle, and from all the letters written by the Apostle 
himself, we obtain an argument for the authenticity of all; for if 
we can follow one thread through the whole, even though that 
thread be a fine one, it is surely some indication that the texture 
of the whole is coherent; and, secondly, so far as a definite and 
self-consistent character emerges into view, on an examination of 
all that is written by St. Paul or concerning him, so far, it seems 
to me, we have rather a stubborn argument to present against the 
theory, that Christianity, in the form in which the New Testament 
exhibits it, came together by a kind of accidental or mythical 
process.” In other words, all this cumulative evidence, derived 
from numerous and plainly undesigned coincidences, on such a 
subject as the many-sided individuality of the chief of the apostles, 
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goes to convey a deep impression or feeling, both of the genuineness 
of the documents and of the reality of. the history; but this his- 
tory, if real, brings us at once face to face with the supernatural ; 
for it is a capital part of this very history that St. Paul was con- 
verted, by a miraculous manifestation of Christ to him, on his 
way to Damascus, and that, on several subsequent occasions, he 
was admitted to visions and revelations of his risen Lord. 

The whole New Testament teems with this sort of evidence of 
historical reality, and all the more, that it is made up partly of 
narratives and partly of letters; that so considerable an interval 
of time elapsed between the composition of its earliest and its 
latest books; and that so many different authors contributed to the 
collection. Where coincidences are found in large numbers under 
such conditions of the collection, they can not be accidental, and 
yet are plainly undesigned, and they can only be accounted for 
by the reality of the events and the persons concerned. As Dr. 
Howson remarks: “This mine of evidence, so well worked in 
some of its parts, is by no means yet exhausted, nor am I aware 
that the narrow vein—narrow but yet golden—which relates sim- 
ply to St. Paul’s personal character, has ever been closely and 
minutely pursued.’ Dr. Howson’s own contribution to the cumu- 
lative argument thus accruing is both original and weighty, and 
it is only an earnest, we are persuaded, of many more contribu- 
tions to it which are yet to follow. The other eminent pharacters 
of the New Testament, especially St. Peter and St. John, will no 
doubt be immediately handled in the same manner. And, in still 
another direction, we begin to discern a rich vein of internal evi- 
dence, underlying almost the whole surface of the New Testament, 
which has never yet been entered by a single explorer. We can 
only indicate it briefly. 

It is now generally admitted that the epistles of St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. Paul have all a character of clear and sharply- 
marked individuality, which they derive from the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of their respective authors, who, though entirely one in 
Divine inspiration, were still extremely different in natural tem- 
perament and gifts, and in habits of thought and feeling. We can 
see the temperament and the intellectual type of each of the men 
in the very shapes into which they threw Christian truth, in the 
proportion of prominence in which they place one or another of 
its parts and aspects; in the forms of language, argument, or illus- 
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tration which they employ to exhibit and enforce it in their 
respective epistles; but, in the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, we have also unmistakable indications of the natural tem- 
perament, character, and qualities of these same eminent apostles, 
Here, then, is an additional subject of comparison between the 
histories and the epistles—between what is to be gathered about 
the men from the scattered notices of the histories, and what is to 
be gathered about them from a minute and searching analysis of 
the epistles. The German divines have long been engaged, and 
with great success, in making these separate analyses of the doc- 
trinal and moral teaching of St. Peter, St. John, and St. Paul, 
and the effect has been to bring out to view their points of indi- 
viduality and difference quite as clearly as their points of unity 
and resemblance. They have worked in this vein of inquiry 
without any anticipation of the evidential use to which the results 
obtained by them might be afterward applied; but such an appli- 
cation of them is now imminent, and will form a valuable addition 
to the internal proof of historical truth obtained from the unde- 
signed coincidences, or, in other words, the deep-lying harmonies 
of the New Testament; and this addition, be it observed, will 
not be quantitative only, but qualitative at the same time. The ~ 
coincidences thus laid open will be of a different kind from any 
obtained before; they will be evolved, not by comparing fact with 
fact, as Paley does, but by comparing statements of fact about 
these apostles made by others, with statements of doctrine made 
by the apostles themselves. From certain facts recorded about 
them—not by themselves, but by others—we draw our own con- 
clusions, regarding their temperaments and mental and spiritual 
habits as men and as Christians; and then, when we turn to their 
own epistles, we find, upon a searching analysis, the same idiosyn- 
crasies of constitution and habit manifesting themselves in their 
several ways of looking at, and handling, and setting forth the 
same great Christian theme which is common to all. St. Peter, 
for example, is unmistakably the sanguine apostle of Hope in 
his two epistles, which are fuller than any of the other epistles 
of the Christian future, as he is ever the ardent and sanguine 
apostle in the four Gospels. That he was so is only an inference, 
indeed, in both cases—from his doings in the Gospel, and from 
his teachings in the epistles; but in both cases the inference, as 
to his character and temperament, is clear and confident, while 
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the coincidence or harmony that is evolved is all the more impres- 
sive, because it is only arrived at in this inferential and indirect 
way, and because the premises from which it is inferred in the two 
cases are so different in kind, as statements of fact and statements 
of doctrine; the one set of statements, in addition, being made by 
the evangelists in regard to the apostle’s early life, and the other 
set made by St. Peter himself at a much later period of his Chris- 
tian development. But when we recognize, in this way, the same 
personal idiosyncrasies which we find in the one set of documents, 
reappearing again, though in the most delicate and circuitous and 
undesigned manner, in the other set of documents, will not this 
be evidence of the most unexpected and convincing kind, both of 
the truth of the histories and the genuineness of the letters? 
Will not this widely-reaching and almost all-pervading harmony— 
so late in being perceived, but so real and striking when at last 
laid open—leave upon the mind a vivid impression, an irresistible 
feeling of reality and truth? Must it not deepen the conviction 
that the life, whose outgrowths and outflowings are preserved in 
the New Testament, was a real life; and “its history, in other 
words, is true and genuine history, and, if such, then truly super- 
natural, genuinely and authentically Divine? 

3. There are still two additional lines of internal evidence re- 
maining to be noticed, but to these we can only allude in the briefest 
manner. They have been treated respectively by the late Pro- 
fessor Auberlen, of Basle, and Professor Doedes, of Utrecht. 
The one is the line of evidence by which we carry up the rise of 
the New Testament doctrine, in its written form, to a date as early 
as twenty or twenty-five years after the crucifixion. The epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians can all 
be traced up by intrinsic marks to that period, and in these we 
find the whole Christology of Christianity already developed. 
There is no room for dispute about these facts. Even the Tiib- 
ingen school admit the genuineness and very early date of the 
four last-named epistles, and these four are far the most important 
of the six. Here, then, we have intrinsic and quite independent 
evidence of the fact—independent, we mean, of all testimonies 
exterior to the New Testament itself—that that whole doctrine of 
the person and personal work of Christ, which forms the most 
distinctive substance of the New Testament the very kernel of 
the Gospel, was already put into a written form within a quarter 
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of a century after the crucifixion. Here is an indisputable fact, 
of which some account must be given. Here is an indubitable and 
acknowledged effect, produced in the views and convictions of men 
who were most of them cotemporaries of Christ, which must 
have had a cause. What was that cause? Our Christian belief 
is that this early Christology was founded on historical fact. The 
resurrection and ascension of Christ were believed and taught by 
the early Church simply because Jesus Christ had actually risen 
and ascended; and nothing can seem to us more plain and cer- 
tain than that the apostles never could have gone forth to publish 
such facts about their Master if they had not been absolutely 
convinced of their reality; and that they never could have been 
convinced of their reality if the facts had never occurred, or if 
there had been no adequate evidence of their occurrence. The 
characters of the chief apostle are before us in their own writ- 
ings, both their intellectual and moral characters, and we can 
clearly see that they were neither fools nor knaves, neither sense- 
less enthusiasts nor designing impostors; but Strauss and Baur 
allege that the Christology of these six epistles and the rest is a 
mythology. What! a mythology so immense, so systematic, so 
harmonious, so complete, all developed in the short space of five 
and twenty years—less than a single generation! All developed, 
too, in the minds of the very same men who were cotemporaries, 
and all but one of them companions of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
who knew all the real facts of his earthly career as well as they 
knew any thing! All developed, beside, in the minds of men to 
whom, as Jews, nothing could have appeared more impious and 
blasphemous than the deification of a mere man, or the adoration 
of Jesus as the Son of God, unless he had been declared to be 
such by the voice of God himself with power! Would not the 
production of such a mythology, in such minds, in such a short 
space of time, have been a phenomenon as impossible and incon- 
ceivable as a miracle is alleged to be? But, if the mythology is 
impossible, the Christology must be true, and no more than the 
dogmatic formulation of divine and sublime reality. 

4. It is in asimilar way that we are brought close up to super- 
natural reality upon the fourth line of internal evidence, still re- 
maining to be noticed, and no more than noticed. Here we start 
from the portion of Church history contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles as illustrated by the epistles, and, traveling upward, we 
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arrive first at the foundation of the Gentile Churches by St. Paul— 
an event arising out of his previous miraculous conversion; and 
next, at the foundation of the Church of the Circumcision by the 
Twelve—an event proceeding upon the previous resurrection of 
our Lord. Admit the miraculous conversion and the real resur- 
rection, and both these events of primitive Church history, about 
which there can be no dispute, are fully and adequately explained, 
They are undeniable and acknowledged events in history, and 
must have had adequate antecedents to produce’ them and to ac- 
count for their production. The New Testament assigns two 
miracles for their antecedents, and those who refuse that account 
of the events, that causation of the effects, are bound to substi- 
tute another account and another causation that shall be more 
satisfactory. Have they done so? No. Has Strauss, has Baur, 
has Renan been able to do it? No. Baur, with all his acuteness 
and power of historical pragmatism, is helpless, and as much as 
confesses it by maintaining that it is enough to explain the rise 
of the Apostolic Church that the apostles believed in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, though nothing of the kind had actually occurred ; 
as though it was not in that case the duty of the historian to 
account for the rise of the belief, and to show how on natural 
principles it could possibly have arisen and become fixed and im- 
mutable. And he is equally helpless in the matter of St. Paul’s 
conversion. It was not miraculous, he asserts, and yet he can 
not show how it could be other than miraculous. It was only the 
result of natural causes and a natural process; but what the nat- 
ural cause and process were, he is unable to assign. Given Saul’s 
sudden change of opinion as to the death of Christ, that, instead 
of being the just execution of an impious blasphemer and deceiver, 
as he had always hitherto thought, it was really the sacrificial death 
of the Son of God and the Lamb of God, taking away the sin of 
the world; and all that follows in his career follows naturally and 
admits of easy explanation. But this sudden change of convic- 
tion, so immense in its amount and in its effects, is the very thing 
which Baur is utterly unable to account for; that is to say, he is 
brought face to face with a miracle in history, and yet, to save his 
philosophical dogma, he will not confess it to be one, though he as 
much as owns his inability to show how it was or could be any 
thing else. 

This obstinate and immutable determination of Baur and Strauss, 
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and, we may add, Renan and Baden Powell, to admit of no agency 
or causality in any part of history which is superior to the powers 
and order of what men call nature, and to refuse the very name 
of history to all narratives which assume the possibility and re- 
cord the reality of supernatural intervention in human affairs, 
leads us to remark, in conclusion, that if Christianity is contin- 
ually unfolding new resources of argument and evidence as its 
controversy with unbelief goes on, unbelief, on the other side, is 
contiuually laying more and more bare its own terrible tendencies 
and issues. It is not the old Deism now which stands forth as 
the rival of Christianity, but a new Pantheism, or rather a new 
and revised edition and re-issue of the old Pagan Pantheism of 
the later philosophers of Greece and Rome; but, so far as re- 
ligious life and duty and consolation are concerned, Pantheism and 
Atheism come much to the same thing. That Strauss, at least, 
has arrived at this terrible issue is manifest from the new edition 
of his book published last year; it has been a dedication to his 
deceased brother, in which he gravely commends him for having 
been “able to bear under all the trials of life without any help 
from religious faith, and to die calmly and peacefully without any 
delusive hope of heaven,’ Unbelief, then, is rapidly nearing the 
abyss. In the person of its most advanced professor and cham- 
pion, it has actually plunged into it. It would seem that in the 
“Leben Jesu” infidelity has spoken its very last word. The 
only alternative in religion set before the world in these last 
days is Christianity or nothing. In the last century, the choice 
was between Christianity and Deism. Deism is nowhere now.’ 
The distinction which it made between God and nature has grown 
obsolete, and has given place to the dogma that God and nature 
are identical terms. So then the final choice is simply between 
Christianity and the Pantheistic abyss. Are we to hold fast the 
glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ—the light and the life of man— 
or are we to fall back again into the old Paganism from which 
Christ has in vain redeemed us, and the whole of Christendom 
to become again a world “without God and without hope?” 
In such circumstances, when the appeal is made to us, “ Will ye 
also go away?” with what a profound sense of being wholly 
shut up unto Christ as our only possible strength, our only 
imaginable hope, must we all reply, “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life!” L. 

















RECENT RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA.* 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been done of late years for the 
geography and archeology of Syria and Palestine, by such ex- 
haustive explorers as Drs. Robinson, Eli Smith, and Thompson— 
by Van der Velde, Porter, Miss Beaufort, Dean Stanley, and 
others—it is quite clear, from the advertisements of recent publica- 
tions, and still more from those which are announced as in the 
press or preparing for publication, that the subject is far indeed 
from having lost its interest, and that this field of research has 
ever new treasures with which to reward the toils and perils of the 
increasing band of investigators. 

It is a special subject of congratulation to Biblical students, that 
the geology and natural history of Palestine, in which scarcely 
any thing has been attempted for very many years, have been at 
length taken up and prosecuted by persons competent, before all 
others, to do justice to them. Mr. Tristam, the well known natu- 
ralist, has already given us a foretaste of the pleasure which we 
may anticipate from the publication of his work, in the lively ex- 
tracts from his journal already published in the last volume of 
“Long Vacation Tourists.” It is a great satisfaction to know that 
his researches have resulted in many and important additions to 
the Fauna and Flora of Palestine; that his piscatory recreations 
in the Sea of Tiberias have brought up from the depths of that 
sacred lake new specimens of fish, of the existence of which in 
those waters no naturalist before had any conception; and that 
his double-barrel has brought down from the hights of Hermon 
ornithological rarities, whose habitu was supposed to be confined 
to the Arctic regions. We await with eager interest Mr. Tris- 
tam’s promised contribution to this most important department of 
Biblical study. 

Still more rich in promise are the results of the important ex- 
pedition, from which the Duke of Luynes has quite lately returned, 
after a most successful prosecution of well-considered researches 
in a field which has hitherto baffled the enterprise of English, 





* From the Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1865. 
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French, and Americans alike. This nobleman, already well-known 
to Oriental scholars for his diligent and successful prosecution of 
Phoenician studies, and particularly by the publication of the great 
inscription on the sarcophagus of the Sidonian king Esmunazar, 
now in the Louvre at Paris, after a long and careful preparation 
commensurate with the importance of his undertaking, has during 
the current year conducted a party of explorers to the East, 
where no pains or expense were spared to realize results worthy 
of the enterprise. An iron boat, constructed at Toulon expressly 
for the navigation of the Dead Sea, and successfully launched 
on its heavy waters, has compelled that reluctant lake to reveal 
its long-hidden secrets, which English, Irish, and American sailors 
had before investigated at no less a penalty than their lives. It 
is indeed a subject of gratification that this deadly sea, after ex- 
acting three victims—Lieutenants Costegan and Molyneux, of our 
Royal Navy, and Lieutenant Dale, attached to the American Ex- 
ploring Expedition of Captain Lynch—has, however grudgingly, 
surrendered at discretion to the indomitable perseverance of Euro- 
pean science. ‘Twenty-seven days’ sailing, without the slightest 
difficulty, on these hitherto mysterious waters, not much larger in 
extent than some of our English lakes, while it will serve to check 
and, if necessary, to rectify the surveys of Molyneux and Lynch, 
will probably leave nothing to be added to our knowledge ; while 
it may be hoped that the considerate liberality of the Duke in pre- 
senting his boat, when it had served his purpose, to the Arab in- 
habitants of the shores of the lake, will enable enterprising travel- 
ers, at least for some few years to come, to verify for themselves 
the accuracy of his observations. 

But the Duke of Luynes has not confined his attention to the 
Sea of Lot, as it is styled by the natives. The great crevasse of 
the Ghor, as the Jordan Valley is called, and of Wady Araba, be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba, have been thoroughly 
surveyed; Kerak, Macherts, Arak-el-Emir, and Jerash have 
been explored ; as has also the country of Edom, including Petra, 
for so many past years closed to travelers by the feuds of the 
Arab tribes in the vicinity. In all these regions, not only have 
geological surveys and hydrographical observations been made 
with the utmost care, but all have been laid down with the nicest 
accuracy (and the appliances of photography have not been neg- 
lected), so as to furnish the elements for an accurate atlas of a 
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country which has heretofore been only skimmed by travelers, 
whose hasty passage through the dangerous and inhospitable re- 
gion afforded neither time nor opportunity for a scientific exam- 
ination. Finally, on the Duke’s return to France, the officer of 
the Imperial Navy who accompanied his expedition remained be- 
hind to make a careful survey of Palmyra, where he has taken 
photographs of all the most important objects, and determined the 
exact position of the city by a series of astronomical observations. 
We sincerely congratulate the Duke on his safe return, and tender 
him our hearty thanks for his eminent services to the great cause 
which we all have at heart ; and we trust that in no long time we 
shall be able to announce that sacred literature has been enriched 
by the publication of his work. 

With little less impatience do we await the new volume of 
travels by the author of “ Le Voyage autour de la Mer Morte,” 
which is to contain the account of his recent excavations at Jeru- 
salem and beyond Jordan, at Arak-el-Emir, and other newly ex- 
plored sites on the borders of the country of Moab. All that pro- 
ceeds from the pen of M. de Saulcy is worth reading ; and even 
when his arguments fail to carry conviction, they serve at least 
to confirm our confidence in his industry and honesty; and our 
admiration for the zeal and ability with which he advocates his 
somewhat startling theories, disposes us to deal leniently with his 
too lively imagination, the deductions from which will not, per- 
haps, always bear the test of rigid criticism. He has set himself 
a hard task if, as we hear, he is undertaking to prove that the co- 
temporaneous inscription on the coffin-lid which he discovered in 
the Tombs of the Kings assigns it to the wife of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, and so proves the square Hebrew character to be anterior 
to the Babylonish captivity; or that the monuments about Jerusa- 
lem, which bear unmistakable traces of an acquaintance with the 
classical forms of an architecture, date back to the era of Solomon. 
We can safely leave these interesting subjects in his hands, with 
the conviction that he will do all that can be done for the vindica- 
tion of his interesting and ingenious theories. 
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1.—The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupoiru Stier, D. D., late 
Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schekeuditz. Translated chiefly 
by Rev. William B. Page. Revised by James Strong, S. T. D., and 
Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D. Vol. I. Our Lord’s First Words, and 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, specially. New York: 
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The learned and critical work of Stier on the “Words of the Lord 
Jesus” has been rather extensively known to the American theological 
public through the translation in Clark’s Foreign Library. It is evan- 
gelical and suggestive, but not wholly free from the peculiarities which 
render necessary the use of caution in using translations of German 
Commentaries. The labor of the American editors has been chiefly 
confined to translating the quotations from the ancient languages, and 
correcting the rendering of the English translator. In style and gen- 
eral appearance it resembles Lange’s Commentary. This edition may 
be safely presumed to be superior to the English one, and is sold at a 
much lower rate. 





2—The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Criticism. 
Lectures on M. Renan’s “ Vié de Jesus.” By Jonn TuLuocn, 
D.D., author of “Theism,” ete. With an introduction by Rev. 
J.W. Wiley, D. D. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1865. 18mo., 
pp. 265. 


This is one of the best replies to Renan for popular use, and is hon- 
orably distinguished by the entire absence of denunciation and the ex- 
hibition of a courteous spirit. Dr. Wiley’s introduction of thirty-three 
pages is comprehensive and just, and is an addition to the value of the 
volume. 
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3.—History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
By E. H. Gi.zerr, author of “The Life and Times of John Huss.” 
2 vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 
1334 Chestnut Street. For sale by George S. Blanchard, Cincin- 
nati. $5. 


The talent for historical writing, so favorably exhibited in the au- 
thor’s Life of Huss, appears also in this work, though, from the nature 
of the case, not to the same extent. Mr. Gillett has executed his task 
ably and well, and has furnished us with the only complete history 
extant of the Presbyterian Church. On particular points some differ- 
ence of opinion must be expected to exist, but the candor and love of 
fairness he has exhibited will be generally recognized. 





4.—Zulu-Land ; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu- 
Land, South Africa. With map and illustrations. By Rev. Lewis 
Grout. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, No. 
1334 Chestnut Street. 12mo., pp. 351. For sale in Cincinnati by 
William Scott. $2.50. 


The author, who resided among the Zulus for fifteen years as a Mis- 
sionary of the American Board, and has prepared a grammar of the 
language, presents us with a welcome summary of all that is known of 
the discovery, history, and language of this people, and the results of 
missionary labor among them, together with a sketch of the geological 
character and natural productions of the country, which makes a real 
addition to the literature in respect to Southern Africa. 





5.—Meditations on the Essence of Christianity and on the Religious 
Questions of the Day. By M. Guizor. New York: Carleton & 
Porter. 1865. 12mo., pp.356. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 
$1.75. 


A translation of one of the best of these Essays has already appeared 
in the Theological Eclectic, from which a fair judgment may be formed 
of the character and tone of these meditations. Although the transla- 
tion of the Essays in this-volume was made under the superintendence 
of the author, it fails to do justice to the original, and in some places 
is even confused and unintelligible. Still, even in its present form, 
the work can not fail to be read with profit. 
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6.—Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Mutter, M. A., 
Fellow of All-Souls College, Oxford, ete. Second Series. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1865. 12mo., pp. 622. For sale in Cin- 
cinnati by George 8S. Blanchard. $3.50. 


Aside from the profound generalizations and the mass of information 
contained in this instructive and stimulating book, the impression it 
will make or deepen, of the need of carefuiness in the use of language, 
will abundantly reward a thorough reading. The author stands in the 
first rank among the students of general philology. The current ety- 
mology of God, which makes the name identical with good, the author 
regards as untenable, on the ground that such a supposed etymological 
meaning would be far too modern, too abstract, too Christian. It is 
now rejected by the best philologists. 





7.—The Curse ; or, The Position of the World’s History Occupied by the 
Race of Ham. By Rev. Increase N. Tarspox, American Tract 
Society, Boston. 18mo., pp. 160. 


The able writer of this little volume, feeling that the ideas of the 
late rebellion need to be overthrown, as well as its military power, has 
contributed his practiced pen in the cause of the oppressed, in a popu- 
lar but vigorous exposure of the vulgar errors in regard to the colored 
race, showing that the race of Ham included many of the great nations 
of antiquity, and that all men have sprung from a common ancestor. 
The elevated, hearty, manly, and Christian utterances of the book in 
respect to our weak and unworthy prejudices will find a response in 
many hearts. 





8.—History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church 
by the Apostles. By Dr. Avcustus NEANDER. Translated from 
the German by J. E. Ryland. Translation revised and corrected 
according to the fourth German edition by E. G. Robinson, D. D., 
Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1865. 8vo., pp. 547. For sale in Cincinnati by 
Carroll & Co. 


The superiority of this edition of one of Neander’s most important 


‘works is manifest from the title-page It will henceforth entirely 
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supercede Ryland’s translation. If any Christian student wishes to 
revivify his theological life, to feel anew how grand and far-reaching 
are the truths revealed in the New Testament, let him read the last 
one hundred and fifty pages of this work of Neander on the Apostolic 
Doctrine, and he will not be disappointed. 





9.—The Mother of the Wesleys: a Biography. By Rev. Joun Kirk. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1865. 12mo., pp. 398. 


A full and minute account of all that is known of this remarkable 
woman. The beautiful style in which the book is reprinted and bound 
reflects great credit upon the publishers, and indicates the progress 
making in this direction in the West. 





In addition to the works noticed in the present number, have re- 
cently appeared : 


United States—FreEnou, J. W., Practical Ethics. 8mo., pp. 223. 
$3.50. Exiicorr, A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the 
Pastoral Epistles, with a revised translation. Mitman, History of 
the Jews, from the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. 3 vols., 
8vo. $6.75. 


Great Britain —Fou.xes, E. 8., Christendom’s Divisions; being a 
Philosophical Sketch of the Divisions of the Christian Family in the Kast 
and West. To be followed by a history of the different re-unions which 
have been projected in both up to the present time. 8vo., pp. 258. 
Kirkas, W., Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason; an Examination of 
some of the Principal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. 8vo., pp. 
416. 10s. 6d. Sryxer, R., Characteristic differences of the New Tes- 
tament from the immediately preceding Jewish and the immediately 
succeeding Literature, considered as Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
the New Testament. 8vo., pp. 116. 3s. 6d. Viner, A., Outlines of 
Theology. S8vo., pp. 556. 8s. 
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JOHN 8S. TAYLOR, President. 


JAS. G. BALDWIN, Secretary. 
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‘Stockholders of Franklin Insurance Company of Cincinnati 
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Walter Smith & Co., 
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J.N. Harris & Co., 
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_ OPERA-HOUSE BOOKSTORE, 


| 73 WEST FOU RTH STREET. 
} 





R. W. CARROLL & CO, . .. |." 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS,, 


Call attention to their large and complete stock of Books, comprising werks in 
all the various Departments of Literature. A full supply of 


Theological, Medical and Law Works. 


Especial attention Paid to Furnishing Libraries, 
School and College Text-Books, 
English and Greek Testaments, 
Latin and English Classics, 


| And all the Educational Works used throughout the United States. 


ee 


CARROLLS LITERARY REGISTER. 


A new semi-monthly sheet of 16 pages, contains all the late lists of Books 
and Critigal Articles, besides Literary Miscellany and Gossip. Price $1 per year, 
in advance. 





CG Bnet. aceRRIS an el 
WILL BE READY IN JUNE; 


Carroll's New Catalogue of Current Miscellaneous Books, 


With prices attached. A Manual for Bookbuyers and Booksellers. 1 yol. 
Stiff Cover. 50 cents. ‘ - 


ALSO, 


i @ nN pe Rctrenrreentemremat meee 
| | 
{ 
} 





CARROLL'S NEW MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 


| 
| 
id . , Sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
| - , 
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dl 

| . 
2 A liberal discount to Clergymen and others buying Books in quantities. 
Books and Stationery mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ees R. W. CARROLL & CO., 


73 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
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